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Of General Interest 

















Interstate Fair Starts Hog Barn— 
Contracts have just been let for a new 
$75,000 hog barn for the Interstate Fair 


\ 
Self feeders,Smoke at Sioux City. The building when com- 
4 " fe ws, pleted will be 167x420 feet. This build- 
"4 . ing will be welcomed by the hog men 
. —— who in the past have been seriously hand- 
- . ows, Bu ng icapped by lack of accommodations. Don ae 
CHIEF Specialties, etc. G. Moore, secretary, states that this is F 
the beginning of a new building program V 


and that the hog barn will be ready by 








fall. 
Wool Sales—The government is trying 
| to dispose of the surplus wool it is earry- 
ing, but buyers are dragging. At the } 
auction held in Washington on June 10th, 
Bato] Chief Sunshine Chief Square out of the first 100 lots only five were 
ing Cupolas Root Windows Hog Waterer sold. There were no buyers for the Aus- 





If you want farm equipment that will be tralian and New Zealand wool. The gov ) 
cheap to buy, make your premises more esani- ernment offered a total of 418 lots of } 
tary, your yes hter and your farm worth : " 79r Of 
more money, CHIEF steel equipment will beat wool, approximately 6,725,000 pounds, and 

cent youever enw. uate eh et | succeeded in selling only twenty-two of pi 
eystone copper steel, special gaivaniz: onais | .e lote Dd x _ » 4 vated 
iron frames, stron, est constraction ever made. | th lots or 7 per cent of the total we ight. fer 
Nothing was sold above the minimum , 


a Sunshine Windows save the pigs. Our heat- ing 
ed waterers are the best investment you can make, price set by the government. The trouble 


The New CHIEF Catalog FREE is claimed to be that many of the woolen De 
1ills have cut down their product d \ 
Also 4 Hog House Blue Prints the er gnc gg a or og cae HE need for food has the world pl 


Tell 4 what of the above line you 
wish, and we'll send catalog by pected to buy liberally, did not bid at all 


ask for our The reason for the slowing down of the in its grip. To produce more food ; 


woolen industry is said to be the de- 


Pp 
(~ Ay ge ene Sanaa tat eis eae Oe we must depend upon gasoline 


415 Walnut St, high interest rates, which tend to discour- 


Anianti¢y lowe age buying. power on the farm to multiply the 


Great Lakes to Guif—The International 

Joint Commission dealing with the water- efhiciency of the man- -power available. 
ways which form the boundary between -_ 
the United States and Canada is holding ° ° e > 3 
a series of hearings thruout the two coun- The following interesting comparison tive 


tries. One session was held in Des Moines 


TRADE . MARK on June 2d. Representatives of the agri- of man-power Vs. machine-power, re- ple’: 
cultural, manufacturing and commercial quired per acre is illuminating: whe 


interests were invited to appear before 

the commission and present their views abili 
as to the advisability of building a deep- Fc 
sea waterway thru the St. Lawrence river, Crop Man-Hours Man-Hours phat 


Three Sizes ll Fhi on thus making it possible to bring ocean (1 acre) By Hand By Machine S 
. Kil Ss “os vessels into the Great Lakes If it is De 
































































































15¢ found that public sentiment in the two Barley a tage) Se al 64 oe Wea mes i 4.25 
AOt ~ of Tekh Flas j in ie countries favors such an enterprise, it is C J 39 7 7 rese] 
folded letter paper; blow it ( with breath ) expected that they will join in the ex- orn a 2 Sas HF a we ew ° 0 cont 
to air of rooms, Will kill almost every = henner ; ‘ s t 
C5E io mmo. Kil nf Se et een, ern Letee. .«. «MBs «4 2 8 equi 
Except west | halaton. Bugsdon’t eat it—they brea to Chicago and other Lake Michig:z z x 
of Beckies it. and die. aeange ants, flies, fleas} ] | points ought to very greatly improve our Hay — a. a 21 - « @ 8.45 om 
¥ . mosquitoes, some ansportatio fron he cor bel o the ‘ ; 
moths; ice on spinal, bd ot wlan pe ee ee _— ae ee ae go 4.25 Do 
ie BLACK FLAG ‘eademark and — pee «11 BP es cs tain 
red-and- apes ug, depart- Judges for Internatfonal Belgian Horse Rice 62 17 ros 
“teres, 0 or —_— 1e sho ‘oO ee e sect i ° bad bad ° . iad . _ . 
OSE [aa Sea Ry 63 4.25 nor 
U.S. Gov “¢( Bulletin771, a Dept.) | nternati = —— a r . en ye . . . 7 7 . — a . . Is 
shows glass containers keep insect | held at Waterloo, Iowa, September 27th Wh , 61 
powder freshest. Buy Black Flag in | to October 3d, announces the following Cm. « < « a a 4.25 avail 
Sealed Glass Bottles instead of judges: George Rupp, Saskatchewan, Can- natur 
*incect powder’ jn paper bags or boxes. } ada; Donald J. Kays, professor of animal ; phate 
BLACK FLAG, Baltimore, Md. | husbandry in the Ohio State University, The United States has changed from an agri- iy 
*} | and Charles Brown, Marcus, Iowa, The ; =e . : Phi 
— | wide experience of these men as breeders cultural into a semi-industrial nation. Never the f 
—— —>—F— _~| of Belgian horses especially fits them for ° F.. : inten 
=p— he | the great task which they will have at ss will at see the day when 97 percent of fertil 
geenvenee®. | Waterloo this fall. ‘The show — its population dwells on farms. Yet the fact “a 
3 nc ’ | ment has received the acceptances from . 7 re 
es FEMS Darga ly -ogeenbstaggl noe see eacnenyg dg remains that the United States must feed 
ey ee | announcement of their names will do itself, and the only way this can be done is 
’ 5: much toward encouraging a large show- 
, | ing of horses. Superintendent William through intensive soil cultivation, made pos- 
, ‘rownover states that present indications E 
MEW PENDERGAST ED) ; Coowmever states S sible by automotive machine 
BOOK " are for a great increase in the number of ry. 
— EE horses to be shown ove rthose exhibited 
You should have our direct at this show last year. It is now assured 
rom a, fm prices that the — 2h mo ager Chea oe On the farms of the Middle West the gaso- 
a oe to house the horses last year will be filles 
vou HGH QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES, “wa rene pon it is entirely possible line tractor, truck, and automobile are multi- ; 
mm can not affor > miss this opportunity Vrite mitt 5h ae } Or ° 5 
our nearest factory today that an additional barn will be required lying the yroductiveness of man- wer and Ss the 
UNITED FENCE COMPANY to provide for the overflow Pp" 3. p pi ong ella 4 a blame 
BF wa” STILLWATER agree -. saneiiies are coing their part in furniss ing ana equate matior 
21) Fro . 31 i n Gre rge ate eA 
Fort Madison, lows NN i, teen supply of food-stuffs. the 1 
i leciietenictieetriemmnntion built on the Great Lakes, as a means of know | 
H { x eving the grain congesti in the big : " ; handli: 
The Engine DUE GOS | Socct-crowine states was ureed upon the Throughout this great section the Standard Oil ff or any 
c is 1e Interstate Commerce Commission recently 7 a m * 5 
ouly © ngine that cools by Clifford Thorne, of Chicago opeeniben Company (Indiana) has developed a system of ever, , 
inside of cylinder. No the interests of the American Farm distribution which insures the f see d conten 
ow up. Uses one~ Bureau Federation and tl Farmers’ Na- : - ma - © armer an ac 6 Mark f 
third Tes fuel than ers’ Association quate supply of gasoline and lubricating oils. A go 
others. ght nh yre ; ‘ that " ro _ 
oa the market. Al! | were pre cnc en Paget gel This system is based upon huge storage depots, case o} 
sizes on skids ortrucks. G@ADE BROS. MF@. | me! is b mats AL ns ce fert liz 
co. CO. (Engine Dept.) Lowa Falls, Lowa. | Great Lakes and sending them tt ru af fed from three large modern refineries. just : 
i. dics falo’to the ocean, to engage in the coast- ist w 





NE | wise traf \lready fifty or more such call it 
ransports have bee built and others are iit . ’ . . . . aroun 
BALE HAY. EW poo x aes beak aoe ae Anticipation of possible difficulties is but one J *4 












inder construction Each boat could car- 
No Bale Ties-No Feed Table under ¢ nto : ~ opackires} e that th 
0 A ee SS tee alee © of the many burdens the Standard Oil Com- J pena ; 
ba t wouk cost ipproximately  $5,00¢ > _ 9 : nd 
oe ots : | equip each boat for grain handling, but pany (Indiana) assumes in order that con- J sometn 
WOO Ow his yuld mount o onl $50 ‘rr car 4 ° — 
Ay ao a we ooo Se ee sumers of the Middle West may have their § ¥*«the 
FREE Write me for my FREE CIRCULAR telling al abeat} even if the boat should make but the one ‘ or not 
oA ree te nt operste | trip. The saving in freight would cover wants supplied. 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowa St., Lesvenworth, Kansas. this expense, and the big saving in freight One 
>. an oe ears thus released would go a long way to 
toward helping out the present almost but os 


unbearable situation in the grain-growing | - e Bhosn) 
MUSPNE 

sections. In many sections much of the T O pany Gg 
anda 1 m SS ee 


old grain crop is still stored in elevators, 

















it is stated, and the ahrvest of the new (Indiana) acid ph 
Qream Separators —— ‘rop is already under way. No total sur- dov 
Sold direct from f@pto ar 300, a ee > 2 easttig* : . e . WI | 
fied o ‘lus exists, but a congestion in middle- c I - 
ty A ca teangge Do Ronen ~~ 5 Rag — agp 910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Value 9 
— = interested in oT * western elevators cause J ae oO Phate? 
fr rht urs has brought about a ¢s a- 2 
loway Co., Box atertoo, freig ears s brat a 2 a situa- 2104 thould 
mente - 4 tic rit must b r ev by the use of nl 
extraordinary remedies. The United States Se RRR ASRS Sa RR CS An in 
Sanitary—The ONLY ois Moin and the Interstate Con- | nnn Be. . 
Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water all the men Commission are said to look with war P r 
time Cleanout plug makes cleaning easy From - ; . a3 . . oe *UtATu 
your dealer or direct $9.50 f. 0. b. factory | favor upon the use of the lake-built boats less Q t: 
ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa in the manner suggested ow tet 
>On. 
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ROCK PHOSPHATE OR ACID PHOSPHATE? 


gyn caper sig fertilizers must*be considered in 
any system of permanent and profitable crop 
production for corn belt conditions. What phosphate 


ertilizer will best meet your own conditions? 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dear Sir: 
We quote the following prices on ground rock — 
phate, 30-ton minimum car-lots, f. o. b. Tenn. 
Guaranteed 13 per cent rock.....$ 9.50 per ton 
Guaranteed 14 per cent rock..... 10.00 per ton 
Our prices on acid phosphate, f. o. ». Chicago, in 125- 
pound bags, are: 
16 per cent acid phosphate, car 





DU "os Zan cae aVe keen eawees cane 27.50 per ton 
16 per cent acid phosphate, go 
WE GRD vows sctedeceraencas See Den ton 
Very truly yours, 
& CO. 


The above letter from a Chicago firm is illustra- 
tive of the market quotations on phosphate fertiliz- 
ers. It also expresses the sum total of many peo- 
ple’s information of what these materials contain, 
when and where to use them, their relative avail- 
ability, the value of each and the like. 

Fourteen per cent of what, in ground rock phos- 
phate? 

Sixteen per cent of what, 

Do these percentages rep- 


in acid phosphate? 


By H. W. WARNER 


content, availability and other factors that a fair 
comparison can not be made for any given condi- 
tion. Both contain phosphorus and both are being 
used successfully to furnish phosphorus to crops, 
but aside from these facts there is very little in 
common between the two phosphorus carriers— 
rock phosphate and acid phosphate. 

The rather general and indiscriminate use of the 
terms “phosphate,” “phosphorus” and “phosphoric 
acid,” and the different means of expressing the 
plant food content of phosphates and mixed ferti- 
lizers® has resulted in considerable misunderstand- 
ing and lack of information concerning the same. 
Phosphorus is a chemical element of plant food 
necessary for production of the seed and for early 
and full maturity of the entire plant. Chemical 
compounds, minerals and other substances contain- 
ing relatively large amounts of phosphorus are 
known as phosphates. When the phosphorus exists 
in such a form that it is easily soluble in the soil 
moisture and can therefore be taken into the plant 
thru its root system, it is known as phosphoric acid. 


acted upon by the soil bacteria and other organisms, 
and the acids produced in the decay of organic mat- 
ter. By a slow and gradual process it becomes 
available in the same way that the phosphorus oc- 
curring naturally in the soil becomes available. The 
rate at which rock phosphate is made available de- 
pends upon the amount of organic matter, the bac- 
terial life, and the physical condition of the soil. 
Acid phosphate, in direct contrast, is immediately 
available for plant use. Upon coming in contact 
with the soil water the phosphoric acid of the acid 
phosphate goes into solution, in which form it is 
taken in thru the root system. 

In order to hasten and insure the dissolving of 
the ground rock phosphate, it is necessary to apply 
it with considerable quantities of organic matter 
in the way of farm manures, green manures, or crop 
residues. On some soils that are very low in organic 
matter, it is advisable to use considerably larger 
applications of these materials. Rock phosphate 
may be applied with a manure spreader, fertilizer 
drill, or limestone distributer, and should always 
be plowed under or very deeply disked in with the 
organic matter applied to the soil. 

Acid phosphate need not 
— - be applied with organic mat- 








resent the total phosphorus ~ 
content, the phosphoric-acid : 
equivalent or the available 
phosphorus in the phosphates 
quoted? 

Does acid phosphate con- 
tain 16 per cent of phospho- 
rus—from 2 to 3 per cent 
more than rock phosphate? 

Is there 14 per cent of 
available phosphorus in the 





natural ground rock phos- 
phate rock? 
These are questions that 


the farmer who is using, or 
intends to use, phosphorus 
fertilizers should be able to 
answer, if he expects to pur- 
chase and apply the same in- 
telligently and most effec- 
tively. 

Too often the man who is 
just beginning to use com- 
mercial fertilizing materials 
buys them without regard to 
cost, content, or adaptability 
to his own conditions. Nor 
\s the farmer entirely to 
blame for his lack of infor- 
Mation, because very often 
the local dealer does not 
know what he is selling. He knows only that he is 
handling a 14 per cent rock phosphate, 0-16-0, 2-12-2, 
or any of the other mixtures. He is not sure, how- 
ever, whether the 2-12-2 indicates the plant-food 
content, the date shipped, or the railroad company’s 
mark for his station. 

A good example of this condition is found in the 
case = one dealer who, when asked what kind of 
fertilizer he carried, replied: “Well, I don’t know 
just wha all there is in it, but — & Company 
call it ‘2-12-2,’ and say it’s the stuff for the land 
around here.” Perhaps it hadn’t occurred to him 
that the farmer, the man upon whom he must de- 





Pend for the sale of his fertilizers, should know 
something about what he was buying regardless of 
Whether “_——— & Company” recommended it 
or not. 

One Iowa farmer makes this inquiry: “I want 
to try out some phosphorus fertilizer next year, 
but do not know just what to buy. Ground rock 
Phosphate with 14 per cent phosphorus will cost 


me about $12.50 a ton, laid down. A 16 per cent 
acid phosphate will cost about $30 per ton, laid 
down. Can you give me any information about the 
Value of the rock phosphate and the acid phos- 
Phate? Which one should I use, and how much 
thould I put on the acre?” 

An inquiry like the above—and it is typical of 
Many such inquiries—can not be satisfactorily and 
trathtutly answered without going int~ a more or 
less detailed discussion of the two phosphates in 
question. They differ so widely in cost, phosphorus 





ter, since it is already avail- 
able for plant use. By no 
means, however, should the 
return of manures and crop 
residues be neglected simply 
because the acid phosphate 
does not require the action 
of decaying organic matter. 
The acid phosphate may be 
drilled in, put in with a corn 
planter attachment, or broad- 
casted and worked into the 
soil by disking and harrow- 
ing. Thoro incorporation of 
the phosphate with the up- 
per layer of soil is a big econ- 
sideration in the successful 
use of readily soluble phos- 
phates. 

An initial application of 
about one ton of rock phos- 
phate per acre is recom- 
mended, with smaller appli- 
cations of perhaps one-half 
ton once in the rotation 
thereafter. Acid phosphate 
is applied each year at rates 











A Limestone and Fertilizer Distributor in Use 


To illustrate these definitions: Acid phosphate is 
a phosphate containing a considerable proportion 
of the element phosphorus in the chemical form of 
phosphoric acid. 

The percentage of phosphorus in rock phosphate 
is almost always given in terms of the element 
phosphorus. In acid phosphate and mjxed fertilizers 
the amount of phosphorus plant food is expressed 
as phosphoric acid. Thus, a high grade of rock 
phosphate contains 14 per cent of the element 
phosphorus, but an acid phosphate with only 7 per 
cent phosphorus contains about 16 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. If the phosphorus content of a ferti- 
lizer is known, the phosphoric acid equivalent may 
be found by multiplying the per cent of phosphorus 
by 2.25, approximately; or, if we know the per cent 
of phosphoric acid, dividing that number by 2.25 
will give its equivalent in phosphorus. 

The chart, or calendar, published in connection 
with this article gives in outline a fair and impar- 
tial comparison of the several points to be con- 
sidered in using phosphate fertilizers. 

Rock phosphate is a finely ground natural rock 
containing a relatively high percentage of phos- 
phorus. Chemically it is known as tri-calcium phos- 
phate. Acid phosphate is made by treating the 
ground rock phosphate with equal parts, by weight, 
of strong sulphuric acid. The strong acid dissolves 
the insoluble phosphate and converts the phospho- 
rus into a readily available form. 

Very little ,if any, of the phosphorus in rock phos- 
phate is available for plant use until it has been 


of 175 to 200 pounds an acre. 
Hence, in a period of five 
years about one-half ton of 
acid phosphate and one ton of rock phosphate would 
be applied. At present prices the average cost of 
these applications would be about $15 and $13, re- 
spectively, for the five-year period. (No allowance 
is made here for cost of applying.) 

The actual amount of phosphorus supplied, in the 
case of rock phosphate, would be about 275 pounds, 
at a cost of approximately 5 cents per pound; in the 
case of acid phosphate, about 70 pounds, at a cost 
of nearly 22 cents a pound. 

Based on the average analyses of erops, as given 
by the late Doctor Cyril G. Hopkins, we find that 
in a five-year rotation, consisting of three crops of 
corn, one of oats and one of clover, the following 
amounts of phosphorus are removed in the grain, 
hay, stover, etc.: 

Corn—60 bushels of grain, 10 pounds of phospho- 
rus removed; 2 tons-of stover, 4 pounds of phos- 
phorus removed; total, 14 pounds of phosphorus 
removed in one crop or 42 pounds in three crops. 

Oats—60 bushles of grain, 6.6 pounds of phos- 
phorus removed; 2 tons of straw, 4 pounds of phos- 
phorus removed; total, 10.6 pounds of phosphorus 
removed. 

Clover—2 tons of hay, 10 pounds of phosphorus 
removed. Thus a total of 62.6 pounds of phosphorus 
is removed in the five crops. 

Of the 275 pounds of phosphorus added in one ton 
of rock phosphate, about 200 pounds may be credit- 
ed to the soil as an actual increase in total phos- 
phorus content. The phosphorus supplied in the 
acid phosphate has little (Concluded on page 1716) 
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Ente re d at Des Moir 85, Iowa, as Sec ond- class Matter 


The eaieatndsa Plank 
HE representatives of agriculture who ap- 
peared before the Democratic 
on resolutions met with unexpected disappoint- 
ment. The agricultural plank is one of the 
longest in the entire platform, but more than 
is devoted to 


years 


committee 


asserting claims 
and but 


nine-tenths of it 


or | ‘gislation enacted some ago, 


oe ity 


two short paragraphs deal with the future. It 
is a backward, not a forward, looking plank, 
evidently drawn by politicians who had no 
agriculture and were 


to those 


knowl dge of the needs of 


not willing to listen very patiently 
who did. 
The affirmative 
» Democrats 


as follows: 


agricultural program of 


as set forth in their platform is 


We pledge prompt and consistent support of sound 
and effective measures to sustain, amplify and per- 
fect the rural credits statutes and thus to check and 
reduce the growth and course of farm tenancy. We 
favor legislation as will confirm to the pri- 
mary producers of the nation the right of collective 
bargaining and the right of codperative handling 
and marketing of the products of the workshop and 
the farm, and such legislation as will facilitate the 
exportation of our farm products. We favor: compre- 
hensive studies of farm production costs and the 
uncensored publication of facts found in such stud- 
i¢s. We favor the enactment of legislation for the 
supervision of the great interstate live stock mar- 
kets. 

There is no pledge such as was given by the 
Republicans that farmers shall have repre- 
sentation in the appointment of governmental 
officers and commissions, no promise to put an 
end to price fixing and the unwarranted drives 
on prices of farm products, no promise to pro- 
tect the farmer from the importation of cheap 
farm products from other nations, no indica- 
tion of any interest in the violent fluctuations 
in prices of farm products, and nothing which 
warrants the hope of reforms in the matter of 
transportation of farm products. In two mat- 
ters, however, the Democratic plank is more 
specific than the Republican, namely, the rec- 
ognition of the right of collective bargaining, 
and the promise of supervision of the live stock 
market. The latter is very vague and might 
mean anything. Both parties failed to make a 
definite pledge for federal supervision of the 
packers and other interstate agencies dealing 
with live stock marketing. 


such 


The Retail End 

WHE THER the live stock producer will 

ever take a hand in the retail marketing 
of his products is a question which is not like- 
fy to be answered for some little time to come. 
‘As the business of killing live stock and get- 
ting the meat to the consumer is now organized, 
the large packing concerns stand between the 
producer and the consumer; and if the pro- 
ducer should ever have a desire to take a hand 
in the retail end of the business, a very radical 
reorganization of our packing system would 


have to be brought about. Therefore, we are 
not likely to reach any decision on this matter 
until we have solved the marketing problem up 
to the point where the live stock reaches the 
packer—and this is no small task. 

The producer, however, even tho he may not 
a direct hand in the retail end of the busi- 
has a very lively interest in it, and espe- 
cially in the growing margin between the pack- 


have 


ness, 


er and the consumer. 
tail marketing conditions at the present time 
g with several years 
seems to show very clearly that this margin 
between the packer and the consumer has grown 
very much. The price of meat to the consumer 
is not responding properly to the price paid 
to the producer of the live stock. The retail 
price seems to go up very promptly following 
an advance in prices of live stock, but it shows 
great reluctance to go down promptly. The 
retailer hangs on to every gain he has made in 
the retail price. The result is that when, be- 
cause of larger marketings, the packer beats 
down the price of live stock, there is not that 
stimulation in consumption which is necessary 
in order to take care of the surplus. 

To illustrate: In the spring of 19f8 the 
retail prices of beef were about 32 per cent 
over the prices the packers paid for the live 
stock. In the spring of 1919 this had increased 
to about 40 per cent ; but by the spring of 1920 
this margin had practically being 
This increased margin 
to increased prices of meats, but 


A comparison of the re- 


with a ago, or ago, 


year 


doubled, 
around 80 per cent. 
was not due 
mostly to a reduction in the wholesale -prices. 
The packers paid considerably less for cattle, 
but the retailers kept up the price of beef. No 
doubt they undertook to justify this in part at 
least by larger operation 
costs; but an impartial and searching investi- 
gation of their operations will, we think, show 
very clearly that in the cities the re- 
tailers added arbitrarily to their profit. 

At the present time the producers are help- 
less to deal with this situation. As we see it, 
about the only way to deal with it is thru some 
government agency. We do not want any 
more silly price drives, but we ought to have a 
very thoro searching into the retail marketing 
end of the business. The first thing to do is 
to get the facts. Having these, we will be able 
to consider intelligently what ought to be done. 
One thing is dead sure: The condition of the 
live stock industry at the present time will not 
justify any unnecessary additions to the cost 
of distribution. 


pointing to their 


la rger 





Holding the Grain 

VW HETHE ‘R they want to or not, a large 

number of farmers will be compelled to 
hold a good deal of their grain for some time. 
In the surplus grain producing country most 
of the elevators are full, and there are great 
quantities of it backed up on the farm, Cars 
can not be had in sufficient numbers to move 
this grain out rapidly. 

We do not wish to seem unduly pessimistic ; 
but as indicated in what we said last week 
about shipping conditions, we can not see ad- 
equate relief very soon. The safe thing to do 
is to prepare for holding the surplus grain 
on the farm so far as possible. If new gran- 
aries or corn cribs are needed, lose no time in 
getting the material for building them. Plan 
just as far ahead as possible. 

Just now the shortage of coal is so serious 
that in many localities there will be difficulty 
in getting enough for threshing. This seems 
to be especially true in the northwest, and 
the farmers of every community should look 
into this matter at once. If there is not coal 
enough in sight for threshing in the usual way, 
then it would be well to have a meeting and 
consider the advisability of stacking the grain 
in the various communities. In fact, it might 
be a good thing to do this in any event. Small 


grain is safe in a well-made stack, and there 
is no cost for storage. 

So far as possible our surplus grain ought 
to be held back on the farm, even tho we should 
be able to get a more liberal supply of grain 
cars. Financial interests naturally are very 
urgent in getting cars in which to move this 
grain; but it must be very evident that a lib- 
eral movement of grain will have a pronounced 
bear influence on prices. The man vho has 
his surplus safe in stack or in bin and crib 
on his own farm ought to be able to hold 


thru a low price area. 





The Hog Situation in Germany 


BE L\FORE the war Great Britain took mos# 

of our surplus bacon and pork, but Ger- 
many took most of our lard. The German 
demand for American hog products has al- 
ways had a considerable influence on Amer- 
ican prices. And for this reason it is 
with peculiar interest that we study a recent 
report from a special department of the Ger- 
man government whose business it is to look 
into food conditions. This department reports 
that it will be necessary for Germany to im- 
port hog products for a great many years. 
They see no prospect of the German hog sup- 
ply reaching the pre-war normal of twenty- 
five million and declare that they would be 
glad if the number would get up to as many 
as seventeen million. In view of the fact that 
the German hog supply is so short and that 
it will be necessary to import such large quan- 
tities of hog meat, it is recommended that meat 
control in Germany be continued indefinitely. 
the words used by the German in- 
vestigators: 

“We can not think of ever permitting again the un- 
restricted sway of prices in hog markets as they 
existed before the war, prices that solely depend 
upon supply and demand. The hog situation needs 
a systematic control. The basis of this system 
should be compulsory delivery of hogs raised for 
slaughter to Jocal associations or stock companies 
organized for the collection of available stock. 

“While there is no prospect of dispensing with 
a“monopoly, no one else being permitted to buy 
hogs in that particular territory. Local associa 
tions will: have to form state or provincial associa- 


hog 


Quoting 


tions, which in turn make contracts with munici- 
palities, associated municipalities, or butchers’ 
guilds. Contracts for distribution of stock will be 


subject to the approval of a national meat control 
department. The national office will, when nec- 
essary, equalize prices and amount of distributions. 

While there is no prospect of dispensing with 
government control in the case of hogs, there is a 
chance of permitting freedom of trade in the case 
of cattle, calves, and sheep after a time.” 

The pre-eminently interesting thing about 
this German report from the standpoint 
of the corn belt farmer, is the fact that Ger 
man buying of American hog products is to 
be done through a centralized buying agency. 
Great Britain also will maintain a central 
ized buying agency, and will very possibly ha 
dle thru this agency the needs of a number of 
other countries for American pork. Dealing 
with these centralized purchasing agencies we 
have the American packers, who in their sales 
are thinking solely about their own profits 
and not at all about the American hog pro 
ducer. In a situation of this kind it would 
seem obvious that it is up to the American 
hog producer to get in position to have some- 
thing to say about prices on his own account. 





The Season 


"THE temperature last week ran three or fout 

degrees above normal over the greater part 

of the corn belt. On the 4th and 5th, good 
rains fell in most of the spots which hithert@ 
have been dry. So far as corn is concern 

the outlook is splendid. Ordinary weather from 
now on will give us close to a bumper crop. 

Oats are only fair. Clover hay is yielding 
well, but timothy is deeidedly disappointing. 
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Holding the Crops 
A T THE lunch table one day last week there 
was an officer of one of the largest banks 

of Chicago, indeed, one of the largest banks 
in the United States. He is an unusually well- 
informed and able banker. We took the op- 
portunity to ask him as to the possibility of 
easier money in the near future. He said that 
perhaps money conditions might become easier 
for the next month or two, after which he ex- 
pected to see them tighten up, and that things 
now looked as if we would have higher interest 
rates and tighter money in late summer and 
this fall than we have had at any time so far. 
He then spoke of the various things which 
influence business conditions, and in the course 


of his remarks referred to an effort of the | 


wool growers to secure loans which would en- 
able them to hold their wool instead of throw- 
ing it on the market. He said that not long 
since a representative of some of the western 
wool growers had come into his bank in the 
hope of making arrangements for a line of 
credit which would enable them to hold their 
wool, 

We asked him what encouragement he gave 
them. Whereupon he responded very 
promptly that he gave them no encourage- 
ment at all; that that sort of thing had to 
stop; that crops ought to go to market when 
they were ready for market; that this business 
of borrowing money to hold commodities was 
simply a species of profiteering; that the pur- 
pose in holding was to get a higher price; 
that the curse of the country right now was 
high prices; that there was no more reason 
for the wool grower to borrow money to hold 
his wool for a higher price than for the steel 
man to borrow money to hold steel or the sugar 
dealer to borrow money to hold sugar, and so 
on and so on. 

It was the view of the typical city banker 
who looks at banking purely as a mechanical 
matter. “But,” we suggested, “many of the 
woolen mills are shutting down or reducing 
their output greatly, in the effort to keep up 
the price of clothing. Somebody is going to 
hold this wool. If the farmer is forced to 
throw it on the market at present prices, will it 
not go into the hands of wool dealers who will 
hold it for higher prices? If they hold it for 
higher prices, will they not have to borrow 
money for that purpose? What is the differ- 
ence between loaning money to the farmer who 
wants to hold his wool until he can get a fair 
price for it, and loaning money to the wool 
dealer who buys the farmer’s wool and then 
holds it for exactly the same purpose? Why 
should not the farmer who produces the wool 
be entitled to the better price?” 

That seemed to be a new idea to him. At 
least, he had not thought the thing thru, and 
he very promptly admitted the logic of it. It 
was then suggested to him that the Federal Re- 
serve Bank had agreed to rediscount notes to 
banks by wool owners, and he thought that if 
this is the case there is no reason why the 
banks should not loan money on wool. 

We are wondering how many bankers in the 
agricultural districts, for example, in Iowa, 
have thought thru our present plan of finan- 
cng farm products and have reached a delib- 
erate conclusion as to where their interests 
Teally lie in the matter. 

Is it not to the advantage of the Iowa banker 
that his farm customers get the highest rea- 
sonable price for their products? If in order 
to get a fair price the farmers must have a 
line of credit which will enable them to hold 
their crops off the market when prices are ru- 
inously low, and feed them out gradually 
When prices become reasonable, is it not to the 
advantage of the banker, and indeed of all 
the community round about, that the farmer 
be granted this line of credit? Is it not bet- 


ter business for Iowa bankers and bankers in 
other agricultural states to help the farmer 
hold his crop for a fair price than to send 
Iowa money, most of which comes from the 
farmers, to the banks in New York and Chi- 
cago, to be reloaned by these banks to the man- 
ufacturing enterprises which buy large quan- 
tities of farm products? 

Take wool as a convenient illustration: Is it 
not better for everybody in the communities 
where wool is produced, to see to it that the 
wool grower gets a line of credit there which 
will enable him to hold his wool and get a fair 
price for it, rather than to deprive him of nec- 
essary credit, force him to sell his wool at a 
low price, and then send the money back to the 
eastern banks, where it will be loaned by them 
to wool buyers, who buy the western wool at 
the low price and then hold it with western 
money for a high price? The same line of 
argument will apply with the same force to 
other farm products. 

The fact of the matter is that the farmer 
produces more of the actual wealth than any 
other class of citizens. He is the fellow who 
really furnishes the money. <As a matter of 
good business it would pay bankers in Iowa 
and other producing states to make a thoro 
study of the whole business of credit for han- 
dling farm products, and see whether there is 
not an opportunity for them to institute some 
real reform that would result in great bene- 
fit not only to their farmer customers but to 
the people of the towns also, 

Western bankers as a whole are a public 
spirited lot of citizens who mean to do the 
right thing. They can help the farmer very 
much by thinking thru this whole scheme of 
marketing farm products, 





Prices Abroad 


HE United States is not the only country 
which is suffering thru discontent and 
strikes among workmen. A vessel from Den- 
mark landed in New York recently, manned 
by a crew of three hundred volunteers com- 
posed of bankers, lawyers, teachers, business 
men and farmers.- Strikes in Denmark have so 
interfered With the exports of that country 
that the people have taken the matter into 
their own hands, and all classes have volun- 
teered to work wherever their services are need- 
They have fol- 
lowed the same policy that was followed in 
Kansas last winter during the coal strike, 
when some eleven thousand men in that state 
volunteered their services to Governor Allen 
to get out coal. 


ed to keep business moving. 


We may have to adopt this same policy thru- 
out the country before we get thru this period 
of unrest and discontent. There are indications 
that we will have another coal strike this com- 
ing fall or winter, and that strikes in other 
industries will increase. There are strong un- 
seen forces at work thruout the nation stirring 
up trouble. These forces are being fought by 
the regularly organized unions, but without 
entire success. The switchmen’s strike in the 
east just now is a case in point. This strike 
is being denounced by the leaders of the vari- 
pus railroad workmen’s unions, but it is tying 
up business just the same. We may come toa 
point where it will be necessary for the busi- 
ness of the country to be carried on by volun- 
teers of all classes, who will put themselves 
at the disposal of the government and do what- 
ever is necessary to be done. 

The demand of workmen for fair wages is 
reasonable, and public sentiment will see that 
they get justice; but the agitators among them 
are demanding the shortening of the day to six 
hours and, worse than that, are discouraging 
those who are willing to give a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s wage. That sort of thing 


can not continue. If we do not soon get into 
a period of hard times which will make it nec- 
essary for all classes of people to work, then 
we may have to fight out this whole matter 
thru voluntary enlistmeuts. 

As we have suggested at different times, if 
the business of the country is to be tied up the 
farmer can weather thru better than most peo- 
ple, for he can live largely on his own produc- 
tion. But the farmer does not want to do this. 
He does not find any satisfaction in hearing 
that people in the cities are suffering for food. 
He hopes that common sense will rule once 
more and that people will get down to work in 
the good old-fashioned way. 





—— 


Labor’s Problem 
"THE American Federation of Labor held its 


annual convention at Montreal, Canada, a 
few weeks since. The views of the delegates 
were expressed thru a series of resolutions 
and reports, which were finally adopted as 
the program for the coming year. That part 
of labor’s program in which the farmer is in- 
terested might be condensed into the following: 

The determination to unionize every indus- 
try and to maintain the closed shop, by which 
is meant the denial of the right of any man 
not a union man to work in that shop; the 
establishment of the six-hour day, if meces- 
sary to prevent unemployment; the right of 
the workers to organize and to bargain col- 
lectively thru representatives of their own 
choosing; the unquestioned right to strike; un- 
alterable opposition to compulsory arbitra- 
tion; government ownership of railroads; re- 
peal of the present railroad law ; send the prof- 
iteers to jail; give the workers a voice in de- 
termining the question of hours, wages and 
working conditions. 

With much of this program farmers will 
find themselves in sympathy. Their influence 
will be with the laboring men in every effort 
to do away with bad working conditions. They 
will stand with the workman in his demand 
that there be no interference with his right to 
organize and to bargain collectively with his 
employer. But the farmer will oppose grant- 
ing to the laboring man the right to tie up nec- 
essary industries by striking, until there has 
first been a resort to arbitration. And the 
farmer will especially oppose so far as he 
can the establishment of a six-hour day, which 
means greatly lessened production right at 
a time when increased production is most 


urgently needed. 





Fuel for: Winter 
PREPARE for a scarcity of fuel this winter. 


The scarcity of coal cars is reducing pro- 
duction in western mines. We get reports 
from some mining districts to the effect that 
the miners who are not getting more than one 
or two or three days’ work a week are leaving 
the mines and finding work elsewhere. They 
will not all come back. 

Even if an abundance of coal should be 
mined in the late fall and early winter, the 
matter of distribution will be serious. Those 
who can get coaf any time between now and 
late fall should lay in what they will need 
Those who are within reach of wood at rea- 
sonable prices should make their plans to use 
wood, if they can not get coal. 

In these times it is wise to work well ahead 
in the matter of laying in necessities. We have 
* considerable period of disorganisation to 
weather thru. 





W HEN we succeed in getting prices down 

—which everybody seems to be trying to 
do now—we wonder if we will get what we 
think we are going to get. 
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FARM INTERESTS AT WASHINGTON 
HE transportation act which restored the rail- By E. E. REYNOLDS The McFadden personal credit bill, H. R. 12678, 
roads of this country to their owners, gave the now pending in congress, is arousing much inter- 
railway corporations a guarantee of 6 per cent on a make the public forever after pay an annual tax to est thruout the country. It’s official title is “The 
reasonable valuation, but the increase in freight the railroads on its present value, a value which Rural Credit Act,” and its object is to create a rural 
rates which will yield the railways $1,017,776,995 an- has cost them nothing.” credit society and general insurance league to fa- 
nually, is approximately $386,000,000 more than will The propriety of capitalizing the standard return  cilitate the increase and reduce the cost of farm 
be necessary to give them this return, according to guaranteed to the carriers during the war period, production, and act as the fiscal and financial agent 
Clifford Thorne, representing the American Farm and adding thereto the value of additions to prop- for the government. 
Bureau Federation and the Corn Belt Meat Pro- erty made since December 31, 1917, and also the in- At the recent annual meeting of the American 
ducers’ Association, in his statement on behalf of vestment in none-federal controlled lines, was sug- Agricultural Editors’ Association there was consid- 
the shippers before the Interstate Commerce Com- gested by the speaker for the shippers, as evidence erable discussion regarding the merits of the Mc- 
mission, a few days ago. “This,” says Mr. Thorne, of the present value of these railroad properties. Fadden bill, several editors who had given it much 
“is the first billion dollar case ever tried before Adopting the foregoing method, capitalizing the study saying that they were favorably impressed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any other standard return at 6 per cent, a total value amount- with it, but it was evident that a larger number 
tribunal At this moment railroad labor is de- ing to $16,611,050,649 would be obtained. If the rail- were either opposed to the bill or were not willing 
manding a billion dollar increase in wages. It is roads are entitled to earn 6 per cent upon this value to endorse it. Nevertheless the sentiment was 
distinctly understood that the rate advance in this under the transportation act, their total net operat- apparently unanimous that some kind of personal 
case will not care for any portion of the increase ing income should equal, above all expenses and credit system is needed in this country. 
that may be necessary because of wage advances taxes, $996.663,036. The standard return reflects The American Farm Bureau Federation favors 2 
ordered by the labor board; that will be followed what congress deemed to be reasonable for the personal credit law, but has made no statement 
by another freight advance, as a matter of course. properties at the time they were taken over by in regard to the McFadden Dill, according to C. 
During the past three years the total annual inter- the government, and in addition it is equivalent to M. Kile, of the Federation Washington headquar- 
est charge on the public debt of the United States the net revenues of the railroads during the most ters. The insurance company scheme is one of the 
government has increased from $23,000,000 to prosperous three-year period they have experienced objectionable features which will not meet the ap- 
$1,053,000,000. If the railroad. stockholders and in their existence. proval of the farmers, Mr. Kile thinks. 
bondholders, as well as railroad labor, are suc- If the railways base their computations upon Professor T. C. Atkeson, Washington representa- 
cessful in all their demands presented at this time, these principles, Mr. Thorne estimates that an in- tive of the National Grange, speaks of the McFad- 
the increased transportation burden on our people crease in their total revenues of 19.46 per cent in- den bill as a long complicated measure, which needs 
will be twice as large as the total annual tax stead of 21,85 per cent, as estimated by the car- to be simplified. The National Grange has en- 
burden occasioned by the greatest war debt in our _ riers, will enable them to earn 6 per cent upon the dorsed the principles of the personal credit bill 
history.” value of their properties. If the entire increase is in these words: “In order to encourage farm own- 
In support of his contention, Mr. Thorne said the confined to freight traffic the advance should be ership and production and to make it possible for 
“book value” of $20,616,000,000 used by the rail- 18 per cent instead of 27.85 per cent, as proposed farmers to capitalize their health, efficiency, edu- 
roads as a basis of their computations, was excess- by the carriers. cation, character and industry, we favor a prop 
ive by several thousand million dollars. This is In concluding his argument, Mr. Thorne gave the erly safeguarded system of personal credit.” The 
three billion dollars greater than the total par value Interstate Commerce Commission to understand Grange has not endorsed the McFadden bill, and 
of all their stocks and bonds outstanding in the that the farmers he represented had no desire to Professor Atkeson thinks it will need much revi- 
hands of the public cripple the railroads. “The railways must pros- sion. It will never pass congress in its present 
In computing this book value, Mr. Thorne said per; all industry depends upon their efficient opera- form. 
the carriers have failed to make any allowance for tion,” he said. “But at this time the railroads 
depreciation of equipment, and that such a method must not be exorbitant in their demands.” Following the plan of financing the wool crop, 
of appraisal is unjust and has been repudiated by The farm organization representatives have taken worked out by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
the supreme court of the United States. -The fed- the position that this question of freight rate in- tion in coOperation with several wool growers’ or- 
eral government and the state of Texas have made crease is a very important one, from both the farm- ganizations and the Federal Reserve Board, word 
donations of land to American railroads aggre- ers’ and consumers’ standpoint; that it will have has been received at the Federation’s Washington 
gating more than 146,000,000 acres, a landed area a marked effect upon the cost of farm production headquarters from a number of state wool growers’ 
larger than the entire land area of Pennsylvania, as well as upon the cost of living. They are mak- associations, saying that the wool growers of these 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois combined. It was said ing a strong, well organized effort to prevent the states are preparing to hold their spring clip for 
by Mr. Thorne that the railroad companies “now railroads from taking unfair advantage of the gov- prices that are somewhat near normal. One Wyo 
propose to capitalize this vast empire, and to ernment’s 6 per cent guarantee ming county plans holding its entire wool crop. 
; ATE ? 
/ 
ROCK PHOSPH OR ACID PHOSPHATE: 
(Continued frem page 17/3) 
more than furnished enough of that plant food for It has often been claimed that the use of com- tility. The use of phosphorus fertilizers will in no 
immediate crop needs. It can very easily be seen mercial fertilizers will eventually leave the soil in a way lessen the need of lime, organic matter, nitro 
that from the standpoint of increasing the soil depleted state of fertility and poor physical condi- gen, or any of the other soil requirements. The 
content of phosphorus the rock phosphate is most tion. This is not true, however, as is shown by intelligent use of phosphates is to be recommended 
effective long-time experiments. Undoubtedly the use of fertil- as an entirely safe and business-like proposition. 
For the man who owns the land and who. can izers alone, without making provision for neutraliz In considering the effect of phosphorus fertilizers 
make an initial investment of $13 to $15 per acre ing soil acidity and maintaining the organic matter on the crop, no distinction need be made as to the 
and wait for returns the rock phosphate would ind nitrogen content, will result in .decreased fer yf fertilizer, since all of the phosphorus, from what- 
appear to be the cheapest and most ever sources, must be in the samo 
permanent means of supplying phos chemical state in order to be utilized 
phorus to his soil. But how about the A COMPARISON IN OUTLINE OF ROCK PHOSPHATE AND ACID gf acme 
renter who is operating under a short PHOSPHATE The use of phosphates on soils de 
time lease, or the land-owner who does ficient in phosphorus, or where condi ——- 
not have the choice to apply rock phos tions are unfavorable for the produc: 
phate at the rate of $13 to $15 per ROCK PHOSPHATE ACID PHOSPHATE tion of available phosphorus, is of bem a 
- acre? Over half of the farm land of — — etit in many respects: > 
. lowa is operated by tenants and these ROD TION Natural raw phosphate Rock phosphate treated 1. Increases root system in surface 4 
5 men will undoubtedly want to use fer rock, finely ground with equal parts (by soil and subsoil. 
k tilizing materials which will give them veight) of strong sul- 2. Promotes greater growth of 
+ ; ‘ : ; an , ‘ phurie acid ; 
t immediate returns They will natu leaves and stems. 
: ally require the readily available acid AVAILABILITY Unavailable wher ip-' Immediately available 3. Increases seed or grain produc 
phosphate plied. Made available upon application tion. 
; For the farmer, whether tenant or slowly in soil 4. Hastens maturity of entire plant. 
, i owner, who wishes to fertilize only for ere : = 3 CTA ? or 5. Improves quality of grain 
: t the so-called ‘“‘cash” crops, the smaller ME phaniy Arid O \PPLI- Plow under wit | corm Apply to aio és and 6. Probably results in higher feed: 
a : : : : . CATION manure, green manure disk or harrow into : 
; applications of available phosphates or crop residues AD soil. Apply at time of ing value of grain and hay. 
will meet his requirements Many ply either in spring or seeding or planting or The principal advantages of the usé 
farmers are usipg some acid phosphate fall; latter preferred thereabouts. Apply of rock phosphate over acid phos 
or mixed fertilizers on corn and wheat , Use manure spreader with fertilizer distrib phate may be summarized: 
because these crops represent their x limestone and fer uter drill or planter 1. Lower cost per pound of phos 
principal source of income and their tilizer spreader to ap attachment phorus 
expenditure for fertilizing materials is ply 2. Increases phosphorus content of 
: reterned the same year RATE OF APPLICA- One ton per acre; one-| About 200 pounds per aa i a 
As pointed out in another paragraph, TION» nal? Ge0-emen in Yote-| acre each year : 3. Builds for permanency. 
the acid phosphate has very little, if tion thereafter 4. May help slightly in neutralizing 
' any, effect on the phosphorus content . . — —_ soil acidity. 
of a soil, while the use of rock phos AVERAGE ANNUAL | $2.50 to $3.00 $3.00 to $3.25. The main advantages of acid pho 
phate causes a material increase in COST PER ACRE phate over rock phosphate are 
the amount of this plant food. Rock COST PER POUND OF About 5 cents About 22 cents 1. Maintains phosphorus content o 
phophate, as is claimed by some in PHOSPHORUS soil. 
vestigators, may have an appreciable RESIDUAL EFFECT Increases the phospho-| Maintains the phospho 2. Permits of fertilizing for onlf 
neutralizing effect on soil acidity ON SOIL rus content of soil rus content of soil part of rotation. 
Acid phosphate has n>. marked effect May have slight neu- Little effect on reac- { More suitable for use by tenant 
on the degree of acidity, altho it it tralizing effect on soil tion of soil farmers. 
claimed by some that its use tends to acids 5. Immediate effect makes it mor? 
increase acidity to a slight extent desirable for test-field purposes 
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Future competition for the tractor. 
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A future creamery supporter. 
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“Young Stock” 











Waiting for the August market. 
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This group of Jersey calves won first prize honors, 














it made Missouri famous, 













Prize Winning Photographs 
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A believer in the future of the draft horse. 































No signs of race suicide here. 
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Jim Perry Meets His National Forest 


"M A,” cried Martha, from her 
station beside the ‘phone, 
“Perry's folks are home from 
their auto trip. They want us 
to come over tonight and see 
the pictures and souvenirs they 


brought back from the west. 
Can we, Ma?” 

“Land sakes,’ yes,” answered 
her “Ma.” 


“We'll be over,” 





came over 


from 


the wire to Mrs. Perry, in an eager voice 
Martha 
And that night 
“We sure found some things out about the west 


And when the group had 
continued recounting 
the story of an incident of their trip, a reminis- 
cence of happy vacation for some and a tale of a 


country,” said Jim Perry 


set themselves to listen he 


mountain wonderland to the others 

“We had just nicely made a town called Comber- 
ville for an early afternoon stop,” said the nar- 
rator, “and as we carried our 
whole tent and camp outfit on 


the car, we started to look for a 
place to pitch camp Well, sir, 
there was only one place in that 
whole town where you could 


camp, and they wanted to charge 
me fifty cents to pitch tent there 
for one night. 

“T said we wouldn’t do it, and 
so we all piled into the car and 
started for the next town shown 
on the map. About three miles 
out of Comberville we met a 
farmer who had a blowout on 
the way home from town, and 
after we had shown him how eas- 
ily our new-fangled tire repair 
outfit would fix a patch, I told 
him how we happened to be able 
to help him If we had had a 
place to stay in Comberville we 
wouldn't have been here at all. 

“Well, sir, that farmer was 
grateful, and he knew a place 
where we could get our fill of 
camping all for nothin’, and I 
know now where to head when I 
want to play around and camp 
in the mountains, and that place 
is in the National Forests. There 
is sure one place a farmer can 
be just as independent as on his 
own place, and that is on the 
big National Forest playgrounds that our country 
has provided. 

“That farmer told us how to go, and only a half- 
hour's ride landed us on a camp ground in a Na 
tional Forest, where there was everything we could 
need. even to bulletin board, telling the distance 
to the next camp, and the points of interest at that 
camp. Things were so pleasant there, we stayed 
on for three days before moving. The second morn- 
ing a friendly young fellow called on us and said 
he was a forest ranger, and he told us a lot about 
the National Forest 
befo 


: 
Here are 





Playgrounds we never heard 
some of the 
told Jim and his party, and they are told to you, 
hoping that they are of equal interest to you 

Few know or realize that the National Forests 
of the nation are as much their propetry as any 
other individuals. In fact, every soul of the nation 
has an equal share in these forests, and every one 
benefits from their existence. And if they do real 
ize this fact, the average individual thinks of the 
forests only as places where timber is raised. But 
hundreds of thousands of cattle and sheep are 
grown on the forest ranges annually, and the head- 
waters of the most important streams of the west 
are protected by tree-clad slopes. Some of the 
greatest mines of the west are within the borders 
of the forests, and practically every bit of the 
water power is dependent on the forest cover for 
its stream flow 

But least realized by all is the fact that the 
National Forests are the greatest, most delightful 


“good things” the rang 





By ARTHUR H. CARHART 











and most diversified National Playgrounds of the 
country Today more people visit the National 
Forests for play than any other recreation areas 
in the country. But the territory is so great, the 
appeal is so varied and the opportunity for play is 
so magnifcent that millions more of visitors can 
come to these vast areas each summer, and there 
will still be room to spare. And that is why the 
forest ranger came to Jim Perry’s camp and wel- 
comed him to his own territory. The United States 
Forest Service realizes this great wealth of vaca- 
tion territory should be more universally used, and 
greets all visitors .with an invitation to play in 
their own forests. 

Altogether there are over 155,000,000 acres in 
National Forests. They are found from the south- 
ern part of Florida, on the south, to the northern- 
most point of Minnesota on the north. The eastern 
slopes of the Appalachians as the eastern point and 
the National Forests on the west look over the 
Pacific ocean. No wonder the scenic appeal to be 
found in these areas is so great and of so large a 
variety. 

Farmer folk are coming more and more each year 
tc the National Forests of the west for their vaca- 
tion The family car is the great “boat” which 
carries them to scenes unbeaten in Europe’s rug- 


Forests and these camps yourself. There is no fee 
The Forests are yours. Only treat them like ther 
were your personal property, and remember if a fire 
gets away from you, you suffer loss as well as the 
next, for that camp will nevermore be beautiful. 

Play in the Forests is of many kinds. Mountain 
climbing is one of the more spectacular. There are 
today, within the borders of one of the greatest 
National Playgrounds, mountains over 14,000 feet 
above the sea that have never been climbed. And 
from this ~muscle-testing, nerve-demanding climb 
which has never been made, to the climb up a hil- 
lock of a few hundred feet extends the whole range 
of the fun of mountain climbing. Try it yourself 
next summer. 

Then there are fishing and hunting to be had 
State laws only apply in the Forests as in other 
portions of the state. Nowhere in the land are 
there gamer trout than inhabit Forest waters. 

Good auto roads lead to many places within the 
Forests, so if you merely want to drive thru and 
behold the beauties of the region, the road is open 
and camping free. The United States Forest Ser- 
vice was a pioneer in providing free camping places 
for visitors, and all good people are welcome. 

One may follow trails that climb steep ridges or 
lead thru shady vistas. Over trails like these 
roamed the family of Jim Perry, mid-west farmer. 
From these paths intimate views of natures’ mag- 
nificent beauty can be glimpsed. You-may catch the 
bleam of snow-capped giant mountains, the ragged 
sky-line of the country’s backbone may come to 
your vision, and the story of the earth forming may 

be repeated to you in miniature 








Rock Formationg in the Rio Grande National Forest 


gedest Alps Many times the whole outfit and 
supplies are carried on the running-board, so the 
farmer vistor may be independent of every hotel, 
camp or city. And nowhere can this rural adven- 
ture find so great a freedom for play as in the for- 
ests. They are his own land. 

There are a few rules found in these forests. If 
there were not, camp sites would soon be unfit for 
use and stream and spring water unfit for drink. 
And if no law governed, many fires would be start- 
ed that would scar the beauty of the tree-covered 
mountains So there are rules. One is: “Don't 
Another is: “Clean your 
camp like it was your own.” And 
a third is: “Be careful with 
fire.” These really are more re- 
minders than laws for forest 
visitors, for anyone with any 
pride will keep a clean camp, and 
ne one would want to destroy 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property because he was careless 
with fire. 

At many places camp sites are 
established. Jim Perry’s party 
lived at one three days, then 
moved to others, and were wel- 
come guests. The next man 
would be as welcome as Jim if 
he kept his camp clean and prac- 
ticed care with fire. In fact, 
coming right to the point, you 
are invited to use the National 


pollute the water supply.” 

















Signing a Traveler's Register at the Entrance of a National Forest 


in mountain canyons, where mea- 
dow, tree, glacier, lake, stream 
and wind are actively engaged in 
making over the world of that 
valley. 

Last year more than a million 
people played in the National 
Forests of one state alone, Colo- 
rado, and this state contains con- 
siderably less than a tenth of the 
great acreage of the Forests. 
What the total for all Forests is 
is not yet known, but it is safe 
to say that not less than five or 
six million of Uncle Sam’s 
nephews and nieces were Forest 
visitors in 1919. 

And so the story continued, for, 
as Jim Perry said, the ranger 
was a companionable sort, and 
the Perrys were hungry for the 
information. He told of roundups, 
of trapping mountain lions that 
killed cattle, of fighting bad fires 
that destroyed hundreds of feet 
of timber at one breath. And he 
spoke of the ranger’s life, of the 
lonesome riding of the far-away 
trails, of counting of sheep as 
they came from alpine pastures, 
and of the stocking of the moun 
tain .streams .and lakes with 
baby trout, so that the Forest vis 
itors could catch them when they grew up, having 
fun and finding health in the doing. 

“T just can’t begin to tell you all about our camps 
in the Forests, of the other rangers we met, and 
the fun we had. Young Bob there is sound asleep 
already, and Martha is nodding. I guess,” said Jim, 





“you better plan to go there and see for yourself.” 


So why not take the advice? You are welcome for 
the National Forests are your greatest playgrounds 
So, no matter where you want to go, just head you 
car onto some national highway, for truly, “al 
national roads lead toward Natfonal Forests,” and 
step on the accelerator. 
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ul WORMS 


WORM CAPSULES. 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 
nett’s “Big are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B” that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Clem Good man of Elma, Iowa, writes: “I used 
some of your Bonnett’ s ‘Big B' Worm Capsules 


es got some worms but the h 
and did not gain weight. A day after using Bonnett's 
Worm Capsules so many worms came that I could hardly be 
lieve my eye: Two weeks later | gave them pang 3 dose 
of your capsules and never saw pigs do so well in my life. | 
enclose ‘or 100 more capsules. 

W. H. Heim soeth of Aurelia, Iowa, writes: ‘'] 
ho og worm remedies that are, givertioed 
4 8 trial that Bonnett’ B’ 


ept coughing 
“Big B* 


1 like them for three reasons. “) 
They are a sure w one copalier, 2) Easy te administer. (8) 
The dose is always under one's conarel. P 
more Capsules for 


200 which I enclose $10." 


SURE DEATH fo 

















Although pere Santonin is now #250.00 per 
pound, we are still using our same Santonin 
formula which has been used so successfully by 
thousands of hog raisers. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Bonnett’s “Big B’’ Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price. 

Pig Gun and Speculum - - $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B”’ Capsules, $11. 50} per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today. 

J. L. BONNETT .Mfg. Chemist 
It? Main St., Bloomington, Ill. 

















Threshermen’s 
Supplies 


Ready to ship. Drive belts, belting, flues, hose, 
tank pumps, brass fittings, everything you need; 
self feeders, wind stackers and attachments. 


Rebuilt steam engines, farm 
tractors and threshers 


Get ou Hist. You'll 
ing ready to shir I 


r price get quick service; 


Put your outfit in order. 


every- 


Contractors’ type concrete 


mixers. small size, for 


farmers’ use 


Threshermen’s Supply Co. 


106 Cedar St., Cherokee, Iowa 








IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


ee SANE 
By THornTow W. Brregss 


The delightful children’s stories which sre 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, well printed and illus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 


No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 

No. 2, Mother West Wind's Children 

West Wind’s Animal! Friends 
West Wind's Neighbors 





West Wind “Why.” Stories 
West Wind “ ” Stories 
West Wind “ Then” Stories 


These charming anima) stories are educational 
as well as entertaining and are adapted for read- 
ing to children of all ages, who are fascinated 
by the wonderful adventures of the birds ané 
little anime! friends of Old Mother Nature. 


Price $1.20 Per Volume, Postpaid 
Send a)! orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 














When writing to advertisers men- 


tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Baling Hay From the Field 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have been thinking of baling clo- 
ver hay from the swath without stack- 
ing it. Do you think there 
ger of hay baled in 
Do you know of 
tried this plan?” 

During recent years the baling of 
hay from the field has become popu- 
lar in some of the western and south- 
ern states. In the northern part of the 
corn belt very litttle hay has been 
baled from the field and it is doubtful 
if this practice is satisfactory during 
the ordinary season, although occa- 
sionally the weather is dry and hot 
enough so that it would be decidedly 
worth while. Our correspondent being 
located in southwestern lowa is prob- 
ably wise in experimenting with 
baling of hay from the field. 

The most economical method of bal- 
ing hay from the field is to set up the 
press in the center of the field and 
haul in the hay to it with a buck rake. 
On the average it seems to take about 
four hours of man labor per ton to 
take hay from the windrow in the field 
to the press and get it baled. 

Of course, the big thing to watch in 
baling hay from the field is the con- 
dition of the hay. It should be a lit- 
tle dryer than most hay is as ordinar- 


this way 
one 


molding? 


any who 


| ily put into the stack and should break 
| quite easily when twisted in the hands. 


It certainly should not show any 
of sap. 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who have tried this 


signs 


|; method. 








ed: States Department of 
Washington, 


fa? 
the hay?” 


heads 
stem maggot. 
early June lays eggs on wheat which 
hatch out into maggots which burrow 
into the wheat stems at the upper joint 
just below the head. 
usually 
there is nothing very practical which 
can be done to prevent it. 


An interesting bulletin on hay baling 
is Farmers’ Bulletin 1049, which may 
be had free on application to the Unit- 
Agriculture, 
D. C. 





When to Cut Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“When is the best time to cut alfal- 
What is the proper way to cure 


Alfalfa makes the best hay for all 
kinds of stock except horses, when it 
is cut just after the first blooms ap- 
pear. In a Kansas experiment fatten- 
ing cattle got two or three times as 
much good out of alfalfa cut early as 
out of alfalfa cut late. It would seem 
that alfalfa becomes woody within a 
very short space of time after the 
blooms begin to appear. From the 
standpoint of a long-lived alfalfa mea- 
dow it is best to delay cutting until 


is any dan- | 


has | 


the 


at least one-fourth of the blooms have | 


appeared. Other advantages of allow- 
ing the alfalfa to get nearly in bloom 


are that the hay is much better for 
horses and is much more easily cured. 
Alfalfa hay is cured in exactly the 


same way as clover. 
have small patches and have the time 
to give the alfalfa special attention put 
it into small cocks after the hay is well 
wilted in the windrow and then cover 
the cocks with hay caps, delaying 
stacking for a week or ten days. Of 
course, under ordinary Iowa farm con- 
ditions the practical way to handle al- 
falfa is in just the same way as clo- 
ver. Alfalfa is just as easily cured as 
clover, and, in fact, some people think 
that the second and third crops are 
more easily cured. 


White Wheat Head 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What causes white wheat heads? Is 
it joint worms? What would you ad- 





vise to prevent the trouble. 


The common cause of 
under Iowa 


white wheat 
conditions is the 
A small greenish fly in 


The damage is 
not so very widespread and 
Delaying 
the seeding of wheat until the first 
week in October is of some help in 
avoiding this trouble as well as Hes- 
sian fly. 


Some people who | 
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ires You Know 
Are Right 


Racine Tires—Multi-Mile Cord and 
Country Road Fabric—prove their 
quality on all roads. For extra service 
and economy, Racine Tires lead 
everywhere. 


--* 


Extra miles are built into Racine Tires 
and each manufacturing step is “Extra 
Tested” to safeguard quality. The in- 
dustry’s supreme mileage achievement 
—Racine Absorbing Shock Strip—isa 
matchless mile-making feature of 
Racine Tires, welding tread and carcass 
perfectly. 


Be sure each tire you buy bears the name 


RACINE RUBBER COMPANY 


Racine, Wis. 


Are your tires inflated 
to the same pressure? 


If not, the softest 
one is workin 
Overtime, 















Guard against 
this by using a ( 
SCHRADER 


UNIVERSAL 
TIRE-PRESSURE 


GAUGE 
Price - - $1.50 



























Ask Your Dealer. ‘The Guarantee Protects You” 
p ANHATIAN N ELECTRICAL _ SurPLy CO., Inc. 


Chicago San Francisco 
;~ Jersey City—ee So a Ohio 





























































BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free te any address by, 
the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc.,; 
118 West 31st Street, New York| 
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Farm Bureau Activities and Problems 


CARL N. KENNEDY, Editor 





Farm Bureau Policies 


The Farm Bureau organization can 
ell afford to study other organiza- 
ons which have made a success in 
heir special line of work with the idea 
f adopting some of the policies that 
hey have pursued successfully. Clif- 
prd Thorne in a recent discussion be- 
pre the National Federation called at- 
pention to the factors which had given 
trength to the organizations of labor 
nd business. With the labor organi- 
ation Mr. Thorne stated that he 
hought that their strength lay in the 
act that their leadership was of a 
pe which had maintained the organ- 
ation along definite lines and prin- 
ples. With the National Chamber 
Commerce their strength has lain 
h the fact that they have endeavored 
b correctly interpret the thought of 
he business men of the country. This 
nought was ascertained by the use of 
pferendums, and it is the set policy 
the organization to not commit the 
ganization on any broad subject un- 
the thought of the organization is 
scertained by this method. 

Both of these policies will be found 
iseful to the Farm Bureau Federa- 
on. It will need virile leadership 
hich will not only go ahead vigor- 
sly but which will establish definite 
ethods of reflecting farmers’ opin- 
bns. If the referendum is used cor- 
ectly it will always present the wish 
the majority and it would be a wise 
ractice not to commit the Federation 
m any proposition where there is a 
ifference of opinion until a vote of 
he membership is taken; even then a 
wo-thirds vote should be required to 
ommit the organization. 






























































acome Tax Committee Reports 


Recently the income tax committee 
om lowa was appointed to take 
harge of the income tax work for the 
utire United States. They have spent 
he last six months in studying the 
aws and rulings in an endeavor to get 
more satisfactory arrangement for 
mers to make their reports. Re- 
ently they spent two weeks in Wash- 
hgton in conference with the revenue 
icials. The first public report which 
hey have made was made at the meet- 
he of the Mid-west Farm Bureau Fed- 
ation. 

“The method of applying the income 
has caused a great deal of dissatis- 
tion especially among*the farmers,” 
the statement of George M. Fox in 
he opening remarks to the conference 
great many did not keep books 
rior to the enactment of the income 
law in 1913. Unfortunately when 
hey began to keep records the De- 
artment of Internal Revenue, togeth 
r with some people who helped the 
Armers to make out their reports, 
rged them to report on a cash “basis 
ithout realizing or taking into con 
ideration the endless amount of dis 
atisfaction and inequalities of taxa- 
on to which they have become sub- 
pct. The American Farm Bureau 
ederation is undertaking to establish 
system of accounting for the farmers 
md is presenting the present inequal- 
es and irregularities before the In- 
prnal Revenue Department in an ef- 
prt to secure justice.” 

The committee is convinced that the 
fAventory system of reporting income 
the only true method of ascertaining 
he income or profit and paying the 
in the years in which the income 
earned. It is thought that the De- 
tment of Internal Revenue feels 
hat such is the case but it will not 
vor the one method in preference 
» the other. 


The committee made three sugges- 
tions as to methods of changing from 
the cash to the inventory method. 
These suggestions, however, were not 
accepted. The board of reviews and 
appeals, however, agreed to change the 
present ruling and to allow the tax- 
payer to produce back inventories in 
order to make adjustments. This 
method is acknowledged as fair by the 
committee but it can not be used in all 
cases as figures are not obtainable. 

The committee is working on a book- 
keeping system which will be even 
more simple than the present system 
which is being used in Iowa and which 
will be accepted when finished by the 
Internal Revenue Department as a ba- 
sis for farmers paying their income 
tax. The committee suggests that the 
Farm Bureau Federation publish the 
account book and that they foster an 
educational program which will help 
the farmers to get on an inventory 
system. They also proposed to sup- 
port legislation which will enable the 
farmer to change from a cash to an 
inventory basis on a more equitable 
and practical plan than is possible at 
the present time. 


threatened great losses to wool grow- 
ers which might be disastrous. Such 
a condition, if it developed, might 
cause serious sacrifice of sheep on 
farm and range, and result in reduced 
supplies of wool and mutton in fu- 
ture years. It was clearly shown that 
there was no disposition on the part of 
anyone to maintain artificial prices, 
but simply to make arrangements by 
which the temporary interruption of 
the wool market would be removed 
and normal marketing conditions re- 
stored. 

The plan of action finally arrived at 
was adopted as a more simple and sat- 
isfactory way of dealing with the sit- 
uation.than the cotton loan plan of 
1914 which had been suggested. At 
the termination of a conference be- 
tween the board anda sub-committee 
consisting of bankers thoroly familiar 
with the entire situation, the board 
authorized. the following statement: 

“A wool grower may ship his wool 
to one of the usual points of distribu- 
tion, obtaining from the railroad a bill 
of lading for the shipment; the grower 
may then draw a draft against his 
bank for such an amount as may be 








A. L. AMES 


aganda which 


same basis as other business. 
tional bureau. 





The Farm Bureau Album 


A pioneer in the live stock marketing work represents the people of 
the Fifth congressional district in the lowa Federation. 
and 1906 when the Corn Belt shippers had become dissatisfied with the 
conditions of marketing live stock at the Chicago market they formed 
a Cooperative Live Stock Commission Company and put A. L. Ames, 
now of Buckingham, Iowa, in charge. 
sionally is called by the title which he received in 
the Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth general assem- 
blies, was also the first president of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ 
famous as an association which has been fighting the 
battles of the live stock men. The first codperative 
commission company of which Mr. Ames was man- 
ager was forced to give up the battle on account 
of the patrons failing to support the movement. It 
started off in good shape and was getting in position 
to control the general shipments, but like some other 
cooperative propositions the people whose business 
was injured by the movement started a lot of prop- 
finally undermined the association. 
Mr. Ames was born in Tama county on the farm where he now lives. 
He graduated from the Grinnell college and has spent most of his sixty 
years in farming. When asked in regard to the future work of the Farm 
Bureau, Mr. Ames stated, “I would like to see the farming business on the 
We should have a competent investiga- 
We need to follow the cost of the raw product from the 
farm to the consumer and find out where the waste is and if it can be 
corrected. Our transportation troubles will need attention. 
roads should have an equitable rate which is fair to the road and the 
user. Above all, we need better service. Lack of brains seems to be the 
railroads’ biggest handicap at present.” 


Back in 1905 


“Senator” Ames, for he still occa- 


Association which has long been 


The rail- 








Financing the Wool Sales 

The arrangements which the differ- 
ent wool growers’ associations coép 
erating with the Farm Bureaus have 
made to finance the wool should en- 
courage the growers not to sell at this 
time. Their statement is as follows 

The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
stored confidence in the wool industry 
by suggesting a plan for financing the 
wool growers during the present emer- 
gency. By advance arrangement with 
the Federal Reserve Board, wool grow- 
ers, bankers in the wool-producing sec- 
tions and eastern woo] markets, wool 
dealers, warehouse men, manufactur- 
ers, and others interested in the wool 
trade, held an all-day session with the 
Federal Reserve Board. The condition 
of the wool market caused by the re- 
cent cessation of purchases of raw 
wool was laid before the board, and a 
full discussion was had of various 
plans for financing the industry until 
normal buying operations are resumed. 
Unlike most other crops, wool is mar- 
keted in the spring and early sum- 
mer, and the marketing conditions pre- 
vailing during the past month have 


agreed upon by the grower and the 
bank, secured by the bill of lading. 
The federal reserve act authorizes any 
member bank to accept a draft se- 
cured in this manner at the time of ac- 
ceptance, provided that the draft ma- 
tures in not more than six months 
from the time of acceptance. After ac- 
ceptance such a draft bearing the en- 
dorsement of a member bank is eligi- 
ble for rediscount or purchase by a 
Federal Reserve Bank, provided, that 
it has a maturity of not more than 
three months from the date of redis- 
count or purchase. 

“It was suggested that the Federal 
Reserve Board communicate with the 
Federal Reserve Banks, pointing out 
that shipments of wool to points of dis- 
tribution may properly be financed by 
acceptances in the above manner.” 

While the statement refers only to 
acceptances based on bills of lading, 
Governor Harding referred those pres- 


ent to the provisions of section 13 of 


the federal reserve act, as to eligibility 
for discount of paper secured by ware- 
house receipts. 

At a further meeting held late last 
night of all interests concerned, it was 





the unanimous opinion that the plan 
suggested above was practical and 
feasible, and that no extraordinary dif- 
ficulty would be encountered in the 
necessary financing to carry along the 
present season’s wool clip until a nor- 
mal buying market should reassert it- 
self, which it was the firm belief of 
all would be within a very reasonable 
length of time. All members of the 
conference have departed for their 
homes feeling that the difficulties sur- 
rounding the marketing of the present 
season’s wool crop have been satisfac- 
torily disposed of. 





Veterinarians to Standardize 
Serum Cost 


Members of the Iowa State Veteri- 
nary Association met in Des Moines 
on June 25th to discuss the question 
of stabilizing the price of serum. The 
farmer’s side of the question was pre- 
sented by E. H. Cunningham, secretary 
of the Iowa Federation. The session 
was closed to every one except veteri- 
narians, but the reports coming from 
the meeting showed that there was 
not a uhanimous feeling on the ques- 
tion. The proposition which they fin- 
ally submitted to the Federation was 
that the veterinarians be allowed a 
charge of 25 per cent above cost on 
the serum to cover the handling costs, 
losses, icing and other general over- 
head charges which the veterinarians 
were put to in order to keep the serum 
on hand. 

In view of the fact that the estab- 
lished price of serum over the state is 
one cent per cubic centimeter, this will 
mean a big saving to the farmers over 
the cost which they have been paying. 
The federation offered no suggestion 
as to professicnal fees, as they felt 
that this was a matter for the profes- 
sional man to decide. They did sug- 
gest that 15 per cent would cover the 
handling charges on the serum, and 
that it would be advisable for the bills 
to be itemized, showing the cost of the 
serum and the professional charges 
separately. If this method proposed by 
the veterinarians is to succeed, it will 
be necessary for the serum companies 
to keep the public posted on the price 
of serum. There is no report as yet 
as to whether the action of the veteri- 
narians will be accepted by the Feder- 
ation or not, as the reports indicated 
that the veterinarians were opposed to 
giving itemized statements. It is like 
ly, however, that the difficulties will 
be ironed out and thereby bring about 
a more satisfactory situation than has 
existed in the past. 





Illinois Agents Back I. A. A. 


Two things stand out in regard to 
the meeting of Illinois Farm Advisors 
this year. First, the members stand 
unqualifiedly for the Illinois system of 
soil fertility and permanent agricul- 
ture. The members resent the public- 
ity put on by the fertilizer companies 
to open Illinois to the complete fertil- 
izer trade. The Farm Advisors will 
continue to recommend and extend the 
use of limestone and rock phosphate 
and legumes. , 

The second feature which is special- 
ly worthy of note was the whole-heart- 
ed support of the Farm Advisors of Il- 
linois to the program being put on by 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 
Various phases of the work of the as- 
sociation were presented by Professcr 
H. W. Mumford, head of the live stock 
department; J. R. Bent, head of the 
phosphate-limestone department, and 
yeorge A. Fox, treasurer. ‘ 
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e Farm Bureau Notes 


Nebraska Plans Organization Work 
—The Nebraska state Farm Bureau is 
getting under way to put on a large 
membership campaign and to employ a 
paid secretary. Elmer E. Youngs, of 
Lexington, is president of the state as- 
sociation. The plan of the membership 
drive is similar to that of Iowa. 














New Use for Farm Bureaus—From 
Idaho comes a report showing a new 
use for the Farm Bureau. A man who 
is known to be a farmer somewhere in 
Idaho was left an estate, and thru the 
Farm Bureau organization they are en- 
deavoring to get in connection with 
him, so that the estate may be settled. 





Shipping Association in Monroe 
County—Over one hundred men have 
joined a shipping association which 
has been started at Lovilia, in Monroe 
county, Iowa. The officers chosen were 
P. M. Hogeland, president; C. A. Dyk- 
stra, secretary; Charles Wren, treas- 
urer; Eve Williams, S. T. Maddy, Wm. 
Morrissey, directors. A. E. Davis was 
appointed as manager. 





Dickinson County Opposes Paving— 
The Farm Bureau board of directors 
of Dickinson county, Iowa, recently 
presented a request to the board of 
supervisors in which they urge that 
paving operations be temporarily sus- 
pended. The reasons which they give 
are shortage of labor, scarcity and high 
cost of materials, and unsatisfactory 
condition of the money market. 





Oregon Appoints Extension Director 
—Paul V. Maris has recently been ap- 
pointed director of extension work in 
Oregon. Mr. Maris has been the state 
leader of county agents in Oregon dur- 
ing the past four years, and under his 
direction the county Farm Bureaus 
have increased from ten to twenty-six. 
The Farm Bureau organization is now 
getting to the point where they expect 
soon to form a state federation. 





Record Car of Limestone—Knox 
county, Illinois, claims to be on the 
receiving list for the largest car of 
limestone which has ever been shipped 
from Davenport quarries. This lime- 
stone will be used by some of the farm- 
ers under the direction of County 
Agent Bracker, who is at the present 
time putting on a campaign for the in- 
creased use of limestone on account of 
the beneficial effect which it has on 
the legume crops. 





Boone Picnic a Big Event—The pro- 


gram for the Boone county farmers’ | 


picnic held in Boone, June 23d, caused 
a record crowd of farmers to come to- 
gether. A large number were in the 
park at 10 a. m., and from that time 
a continual stream of cars poured in 
until 2 p.m. A conservative estimate 
of the number of cars was placed at 
2,000 and the attendance at 10,000. 





Shipping Association Organized—An 
enthusiastic group of farmers met at 
Chester, Iowa, recently under the aus- 
pices of the Howard County Farm Bu- 
reau and formed a live stock shipping 
association. County Agent Mildenstein 
had to depend upon local speakers and 
found that method very satisfactory. 
About one-half dozen men were found 
at the meeting who had had experience 
with shipping associations and every- 
one was willing to get up and put ina 
good word. 





Colorado Plans Campaign—The Col- 
orado state Farm Bureau decided to 
launch a state-wide campaign for in- 
crease in membership in the county 
and state Farm Bureau. This cam- 
paign will begin the latter part of July 
In a series of district conferences. They 
also appointed a committee consisting 
ef E. J. Leonard, J. D. Pancake and 
Professor Alvan Kezer, to have charge 
lt a state project on land tenantry. A 
great deal of interest is manifested in 
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Under the blazing mid-summer 
sun, the horse and mule often fall 
down—but the tractor goes on. In 
fact, the tractor often does 1ts best 
zork in hot weather. And in the 
rush season it pulls the tillage ap- 
paratus by moonlight as well as by 
daylight. 
Your tractor will go on without 
faltering, or time out, if you exer- 
cise proper foresight as regards 
water and oil. 


You must oil regularly, carefully, 
andusethe best available. And this 
means Texaco Tractor OIL. 

It helps immeasurably in keeping 
the tractor running at full capacity. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, Petroleum and its Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas. Offices in Principal Cities. District Office: Chicago, Ill., McCormick Bidg. 





TRACTOR OIL 


Texaco Tractor O1r has the 
right body for the work and it 
clings to the hot surfaces of cylin- 
ders, pistons, and bearings. Does 
not break down under engine 
heat, provides adequate and con- 
stant lubrication. 


It is a clean, carefully made oil 
and will not form hard destruc- 
tive carbon. 

Buy Texaco (Red Star Green T) 
Tractor Ot and you get an oil that 
measures up to your severest require- 
ments, 

Texaco Tractor Or is shipped in 
55 and 33-gallon steel drums, wooden 
barrels, half barrels, and 5-gallon 
cans. 











“There is a Texaco Lubricant for Every Purpose” 














Colorado in a corn show which is to be 
held in Denver next winter, and the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs are codperating 
to push this project. 





Massachusetts Changes Organization 
Plan—A new plan is being developed 
in Massachusetts, so that Farm Bu- 
reaus can be put on a definite mem- 
bership basis. A law was passed in 
that state two years ago which made it 
necessary to drop memberships in or- 
der to get public funds for the exten- 
ison work. The new plans call for a 
dual organization in each county. Of 
this membership fee, certain portions 
will go to the state and national feder- 
ations, and the balance will be turned 
over for the promotion of the work in 
the county. 





Farm Bureaus Stop Peddiers—Re- 
ports have recently come to our at- 
tention from several counties showing 
very effective work which some of the 
Farm Bureaus are doing to stop ped- 
dlers who are selling more or less fake 
remedies. Emmet county, Iowa, inves- 
tigated a proposition showing that a 
stock food which was being sold at a 
price which made it cost about $280 a 
ton, was worth less than tankage as a 
food for hogs. Johnson county, Mis- 
souri, investigated another remedy that 
was being sold at quite a high price, 
which showed that the chemical ingre- 
dients in it were worth a little over 





one cent and less than two cents per 
quart. Warren county, Iowa, also 
helped to stop a hog dope salesman 
from going thru that territory, and in- 
stead they are recommending a govern- 
ment remedy for worms and other sim- 
ilar troubles. 





Oldest Demonstration Field—Sioux 
county, Iowa, Claims to have the old- 
est demonstration field in the state. 
It was started on the county farm 
when P. G. Holden first started experi- 
mental plots, testing different varie- 
ties of corn and methods of planting. 
They now have standardized on Silver 
King corn thruout that section. The 
principal tests that are running now 
are alfalfa. Lime is showing good re- 
sults in the yield, while inoculation 
shows very little results, due to the 
large amount of alfalfa already in that 
section. 





Pure-Bred Gilt Club Started—The 
boys and girls of Buena Vista county, 
Iowa, will remember Thursday, May 
27th, for at that time they received 
the pure-bred gilts which are to be 
their foundation stock for their pure- 
bred club. The pigs consisted of Duroc 


Jersey, Poland China, Hampshire, 
Spotted Poland and Chester White 
stock. The pigs cost the boys and 


girls a uniform price of $50 each. The 
boys and girls borrowed the money 
from some bank in the county, their 





notes being accepted for the amounts, 
By paying this amount of money, the 
boys and girls received nothing but 
the tops of the various herds of the 
county. One breeder remarked that he 
would liked to have purchased the gilts 
for $75 each if it had been possible. 
These pigs will be carried thru the 
summer, fed out by the boys and girls, 
with the idea of producing good breed- 
ing stock, the general feeding and care 
being supervised by the Farm Bureau. 





Wool Pool in Michigan—Hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of wool are 
already assembled in the state for 
the Michigan State Farm Bureau wool 
pool, the first strictly coéperative en- 
terprise of the kind ever attempted in 
Michigan. The big warehouse in Lan- 
sing purchased by the Farm Bureau 
for the pool is already proving inade- 
quate in size, and additional quarters— 
possibly in Detroit, Jackson, Kalama- 
zoo or Grand Rapids—will have to be 
obtained. Early estimates for the 
handling of 2,000,000 pounds of wool 
in the pool now appear ultra-conserva- 
tive. All of the 150,000 pounds of wool 
now in the Lansing warehouse has 
been trucked in by farmers living even 
as far away as one hundred miles. 
The opportunity they have of watch- 
ing the grading of the wool is certain 
to have the effect of improving the 
quality of wool raised in Michigan in 
the future. 
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Professor Hughes Goes to 
Alabama 

Professor Hughes, the introducer of 
the annual white sweet clover, left last 
week for Alabama to study the plant 
in its native haunts. Since Professor 
Hughes first discovered the plant at 
Ames he has received information in- 
dicating that it has been growing wild 
for a number of-years in Alabama, 
Mne Alabama farmer has written Pro 
essor Hughes that he has fifteen acres 
of it growing wild on his farm and that 
there is more in the neighborhood. In 
Alabama the annual white sweet clo- 
ver blooms in early June and the seed 
is ripe by the middle of July. Profes- 
sor Hughes has written ten seed com- 
panies telling them of his discovery 
and suggesting that they make ar- 
rangements for harvesting this seed. 
Last spring the college received over 
20,000 inquiries for seed of the annual 
white sweet clover and there are in- 
dications that the demand will be even 
greater next year. 
Professor Hughes will return from 
Alabama late in July and we hope to 
learn more about the situation: at that 
time. 

























































































Preparing for Alfalfa 


Fall seeding of alfalfa requires 
moisture and a soil which is well 
packed. One of the best ways of get 
ting such a condition is to disk the 
ground as soon as oats or small grain 
is taken off, then plow it and pack it 
thoroly by harrowing it or rolling. 
Soil which has been in a cultivated 
crop and removed early, such as early 
potatoes, makes good ground for fall 
seeding. On ground of this kind a 
thoro disking and harrowing will often 
put it in good shape for alfalfa. On 
many of our types of soil alfalfa will 
fo better if limestone is applied. This 
limestone should be applied after the 
ground has been plowed and then har- 
rowed in to give best results. 





Protecting Twine From Crickets 


If the twine which one buys ts not 
already protected from crickets and 
grasshoppers the following 
iven by W. T. Flint, entomologist of 
llinois, can be used very satisfactorily 
He recommends a solution of two gal- 
loms kerosene, and one gallon of crude 
reosite. Mix these together and im- 
merse the twine for a period of about 
pne hour or until it is saturated, then 
lay out in the sum and dry thoroly be- 
fore using. The Missouri Agricultural 
pllege recommends a solution of one 
alien of lime sulphur and ten gallons 
pf water. Soak for a similar period 
ad dry thoroly before using. 





May Pork Exports 


In May the United States exported 
136,000,000 pounds of pork products 
compared with 185,000,000 pounds 
in May of 1919 and 88,000,000 pounds 
mn April of 1920. Before the war the 
normal May exports were around 9$0,- 
00,000 pounds. So far in 1920, pork 
ports have been 40 to 50 per cent 
beve the pre-war normal but only one- 
half to two-thirds of the enormously 
ge exports of last year. Pork ex- 
ports this year have been rather dis- 
ppointing but it is anticipated that 
ome time during the next two or 
three months there is likely to be a 
udden increase in European demand. 


Potato Blight 


Much of the socalled potato blight 
hich is to be found is due to what 
really tip-burn, or it may be due to 
small insect known as the leaf-hop- 
ner. The tip-burn is caused by the 
weather and extreme heat as the 
mf and wind draw the water from the 
lant faster than the roots can supply 
from the ground. The leaf-hopper is 
small, greenish-like insect, which 
1 be found jumping from one plant 
@ another as the plants are moved. If 
he potatoes are affected with blight, 
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Made in Cord and Fabric Types 


Good dealers everywhere handles them 


MOHAWK ‘2/4 TIRES 





CAREFULLY 
BUILT 


If we were asked to name the one point of 
greatest superiority which marks Mohawk 
Cords above other tires, we would name 
“‘Care that Goes In to Their Making.’’ 


Careful work was the solid foundation on 
which the Mohawk Rubber Company was 
organized seven years ago and on which it 
has grown to a position among the leading 
tire companies of the country. 


This dominating principle has been main- 
tained in the selection of materials and in 
the building of all Mohawk Tires—both 
Cord and Fabric—and Mohawk Tubes. We 
have adhered strictly to the policy of using 
only pure rubber and the best of fabric ob- 
tainable, plus the necessary compounding 
materials, in spite of the alluring cost-cutting 
possibilities of the thousand of substitutes 





Branch: 





which are to-day common in the tire business. 


Mohawk tires are built by hand because that 
is the more careful way. 


Mohawk Cords range in size from 30 x 34% 
for Fords to the 40x 8 pneumatic for trucks. 
You will find that Mohawk Cords weigh 
more than the average cord tire—as much 
as 8 to 10 pounds in the larger sizes. 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


1507 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Branch: 1928 Grand Ave., Kansas City 

















the injury will be shown in the leaves 
in spots, while tip-burn always begins 
at the edges of the leaves. If the at- 
tack is from the leaf-hopper, the trou- 
ble can be identified by looking for 
the small, greenish-like insects. In 
cease of tip-burn or blight, a Bordeaux 
spray is the best remedy. This can be 
made by using five pounds of copper 
sulphate and five pounds of slacked 
lime to one hundred gallons of water. 
The leaf-hopper must be killed by some 
type of a contact spray. For this pur- 
pose nicotine sulphate is probably the 
most suitable, altho kerosene emulsion 





may be used if it is carefully prepared 
so as not to burn the leaves. 





Emergency Grain Bin 

David Winter, of western Kansas, 
gives the Kansas City Star a descrip- 
tion of the way they construct emer- 
gency grain bins out in that country, 
as follows: 

“Sills, 2x8, 16-foot, floor joists, 2x8 
made the bin 16x8-ft. Take 2x4 and 
rip. Spike 2x2 on outside of sill for 
cleat that will save the studding being 
nailed too heavily. Use 2x6 for stud- 
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ding. Lay floor first, make tight, 
then bring studding up to floor. Take 
shiplap one foot wide, place inside 
studding, nail lightly, as grain will 
hold sides and ends in place. To keep 
from spreading use No. 9 wire double 
and twisted. Put around top of stud- 
ding. Shingled roof can be put on 
later if needed. Can be taken down 
easily, as the nailing is very light, and 
the material stored for future use. 

“This method would save the farmer 
money, as he could haul his own 
grain at a convenient time, instead of 
paying harvest wages for some one 
else to haul it. Then it would help 
out the grain man, help relieve the 
shortage of grain cars, and the farmer 
could sell at any time.” 


Iowa Dairy Rally 

A big display of the dairy industry, 
its production and marketing opera- 
tions, is to be staged at Waterloo, 
Iowa, July 14th and 15th, 1920. An 
unusual program with demonstrations 
has been prepared and all county 
agents, demonstration agents and oth- 
ers interested in the dairy industry are 
urged to attend. 
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We have purchased direct from the local camps 
of the Government over 50,000 pairs of Genuime 
Army HKusset Dress Shoes. Ask the boys 
who wore them. Some of these shoes were 
repaired in the Government ; balance we are 
with genuine oak leather. Uppers will wear two years jote the 
following figures: New army uppers are $7.00; first class 
shoe shops get $2.50 for halt soles and heels; total, -. 
price, $2 or - ir true value. Mail #1. . 
giving size desired; balance on delivery. Satisfaction guaran % 
Send orders to Gevt. Shee Dept. 


KINGSLEY TIRE & SHOE SHOP 
Drexel Bivd. & Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, ill. 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 


How It is Worked 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

From my reading, I guess you rather 
consider the “Big Five” packers as 
rather fair and maybe honest, while I 
do not at all. For this reason I en- 
close clipping from Kansas City Times 
of June 16th showing just the same 
game I used to be up against on the 
Kansas City market: 

“Altho more than three times as 
many cattle arrived in Kansas City 
yesterday as a week ago, and altho 
Monday and Tuesday of this week this 
city received more than one-third of 
the 98,000 cattle sent to the five west- 
ern markets, wholesale prices on the 
best grades of beef have advanced 10 
cents a pound in the past few days, 
and lower grades are up from 2 to 5 
cents a pound. The best grade of beef 
ribs was quoted yesterday at 40 cents 
a pound and the best grade of loins at 
48 cents. 

“The situation is accounted for by 
the fact that the supply of corn fed 
cattle has been steadily decreasing 
and that most of the cattle now com- 
ing in are grass fed. The grass fed 
cattle are selling slightly lower, but 
the few corn fed cattle that are coming 
in still are selling as high as last week. 

“Commission men say that for some 
time grass fed cattle will make up the 
bulk of the receipts. Prices paid yes- 
terday at the stock yards ranged from 
$7.50 a hundred for stockers to $17 
a hundred for fat corn fed steers. June 
5th the poorest grade of stockers 
brought $6.75 and the best grade of 
fat steers brought $13.50.” 

The corn fed cattle are mostly in 
the coolers now. They put up the 
price on the few that remain and 
crowd down the price on grass fed cat- 
tle, but put up the price of beef (whole- 
sale) 2 to 10 cents a pound. 

I like to read your paper and think 
you have a great opportunity. We 
have too many profiteers. Teach the 
farmers nto to go in that class, but to 
keep their hands clean. 

T. F. LEIDIGH. 

California. 





Killing Hickory Stumps 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see a Missouri subscriber wants in- 
formation as to clearing ground of 
hickory timber and as I have had con- 
siderable experience clearing hickory, 
will say that I find hickory one of the 
easiest of all stumps to kill. They 
sprout very profusely the first year 
and also seem pretty vigorous the sec- 
ond year, but if sprouts are cut twice 
or three times a year the first and 
seeond years that will be just about 
the last of them, or if the subscriber 
doesn’t wish to cultivate his land, he 
can get just about as good results by 
pasturing real close in the spring when 
sprouts are putting out as the cattle 
will keep the leaves eaten back until 
it will kill them in a couple of years. 

R. H. DONNELL. 





Here’s a Hot One 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It was with genuine pleasure that I 
read in your issue of May 14th your 
letter from a farmer’s wife. She sure- 
ly gives us a lot of truth in a short 
letter. The picture she paints is not 
overdrawn. There are no farmers in 
this neighborhood who are working 
sixteen hours a day. I suggest to those 
who have to work that long and then 
can not get cost of production plus a 
profit for anything they sel] that there 
is no law compelling them to stay on 
the farm. Why don’t they take one of 
those eight-hour jobs we hear so much 
about? Why not chénge their occupa- 
tion and stop this everlasting com- 
Dlaining? 

lowa farmers are probably the most 
Prosperous people in the world at this 
time, but they are doing as much com. 





plaining as all the rest of the popula- 
tion put together. I think it is time 
for more letters like the one written 
by the farmer’s wife, and fewer such 
letters as that one by Arthur Goss, 
printed in your issue of April 23d. His 
statement seems to me to be about as 
strong as common paper can stand. 
His dream of dealers getting 20 or 30 
per cent for handling farm products to 
any great extent is bunk. 

As I see it, the thing that will help 
every one else will help the farmer. 
We must stand or fall together. 

JAMES MELSON. 

Adair County, Iowa. 





Wool Pools in New York 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The wool growers of New York state 
are rapidly changing their methods in 
the matter of marketing their wool 
clips. There are thirty-five county wool 
growers’ associations in New York, 
and these associations represent ap- 
proximately 4,350 wool growers, who 
have flocks averaging 35 sheep each, 
or a total of nearly 150,000 sheep. No 
doubt this number seems small to a 





western sheep rancher, but it must be 
remembered that there are few farms 
in the state entirely devoted to sheep. 
The average farm flock is but one part 
of the diversified farm enterprise. 

In the year 1918, the county associa- 
tions collectively marketed about 500,- 
000 pounds. During the season of 1919 
the total consignments and direct sales 
amounted to 1,103.570 pounds. The 
consignments for 1920 will greatly ex- 
ceed the 1919 sales. 

As to the relative merits of the di- 
rect sale versus the consignment sale, 
there is some difference of opinion. As 
mentioned above, some of the farmers 
favor the direct sale and settlement, 
for the reason, apparently, that they 
do not want to have the matter on 
their minds, and they know when they 
have the money in their pockets that 
the sale has been concluded. The fol- 
lowing figures indicate for New York 
state conditions the comparative re- 
turns per pound received for the wools 
sold during 1919 in direct and con- 
signment sales: 


Delaine—Direct sale, 63.8; consign- 
ment, 73.4; half-blood wools-——direct 
sale, 63.4; consignment, 71.8; three- 





eights blood wools—direct sale, 60.8; 
consignment, 64.8; quarter-blood wools, 
direct sale, 59.2; consignment, 60.5. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
the margin of difference per pound is 
much less between the lower grades 
of wool than it is between the finer 
grades. This margin may vary from 
year to year. 

The New York state wool growers 
may not yet be ready for a state-wide 
wool pool, that is, all of the county 
associations may not, but it is entirely 
probable that a state wool pool will be 
attempted during the year 1921. This 
would seem to be the next logical step. 
In all movements of this kind, it re- 
solves itself into a few wool growers 
or county associations taking the lead 
and the balance will follow on within 
the years to come much as one sheep 
will follow another. In the main, the 
New York state wool growers are 
awake to the situation, and can be 
counted on to be up with the proces- 
sion of wool growers in other states 
whenever it becomes necessary to pa- 
rade. 

F. E. ROBERTSON. 

Tompkins County, New York. 
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A stout rope that can carry the overloads! 


Hurry-up time in hay harvest needs this guaranteed cordage 


HEN the hay stacker is hurried —by 
rain or storm—the husky “Blue Heart” 
manila rope that carries the overloads shows 
its quality! 
hows how its brawn stands the grinding 
over the pulleys, dragging through the dirt, 
and holds up in crises! 

For “Blue Heart” manila is so spun that 
its makers are definitely able to guarantee it 
to be stronger than the United States 
Government Bureau of Standards considers 
ideal. 

Only tough, pure manila fibre, cream of the 
crop, can be made into cord. age of such 
strength! 

And yet,“Blue Heart” costs no more than 
ordinary rope! 

Its name —“Blue Heart” manila—is more 
thananame. It is the way you recognize 
the rope. 

Simply grasp a piece in your hands, untwist 
the strands, and you caneasily see the “Blue 
Heart,” your assurance of long wear and 
high strength. 

A new rope for you if ‘‘Blue Heart”’ 
doesn’t make good 

Hooven & Allison “Blue Heart” manila rope 

is guaranteed to equal the yardage and ex- 


Ask your dealer for“ Blue Heart’ manila rope. 
The Hooven & Allison Company, Dept. 


write us. 






“Blue Heart’ 


ceed the breaking strength and fibre require- 
ments lately specified by the United States 
Government Bureau of Standards. Any 
“Blue Heart” manila rope found to be not 
as represented will be replaced. 

py omen at and substitutions cannot be 
detected by the “feel” or the naked eye. 
You have to d lepend upon the honesty and 
skill of the maker for good rope. You can- 
not be protected unless there is a mark like 
“Blue Heart” in the rope which guarantees 
its service to you! 

The public has been confused 
about ropes 

There are numerous fibres used in rope making, of 
varying strength and durability. Manila, the strongest, 
longest wearing fibre, has any number of substitutions 

which look very much like it. What often looks croc 
excellent rope will suddenly snap or frazzle to piec 
when cx mparatively new, bat your money’s gone wh on 
you discover the adulterations! 

The safe way is to buy a guaranteed manila rope, 
the “Blue Heart” kind. 
“‘Blue Heart”’ kinks less; is easy on the 

hands; resists water 

“Blue Heart” manila will wear twice as long as low 








grade rope. Water bas less effect on it than on 
ordinary c rd lage 
asy bending and pliable,“Blue Heart” knots tightly, 


and is ideal for hitch and tie purposes. pis made from 
glossy, smooth surfaced manila and is exceptionally 
easy on the hands. 


If he cannot supply you, 
27, Xenia, Ohio 


“Red Heart’’ sisal rope 
When a lower priced cordage'is desired, try “Red 
Heart” sisal rope. Made from the best sisal fibre 
with the same skill and care we give to our “Blue 
Heart” manila. 


Write for sample of rope—free! 
Only by seeing the fine material and workmanship 
that goes into our ropes can you appreciate why 
we can guarantee th em. Get a free sample today. 
Ask your dealer for “Blue Heart” manila rope. 
If he cannot supply you, write us. The Hgoven & 
Allison Company, Dept. 000, Xenia, Ohio? 





For purposes where the great Bs 
and long- -wearing qualities of “Blue 
Heart” manila rope are not required, 
use H. & A. rope made from one of 
these less expensive fibres: 

“Red Heart”’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of sisal fibre 

“Green Heart’’ identifies H. & A. 
rope made of istle fibre 

“Purple Heart’’ identifies H. & A. 
rope made of mauritius fibre 
“Pink Heart’ identifies H. & A. rope 
made of New Zealand fibre 

“White Heart’ identifies H. & A. 
rope made of hemp fibre 

“Golden Heart"’ identifies H. & A. 
rope made of jute fibre 








Mail this coupon 
ees oe SY Noe NE ee 
4 HOOVEN & ALLISON | 
Department 27, Xenia, Ohio 
Please send me free samples of ‘“‘Blue Heart” 
manila rope and “Red Heart” sisal rope. 


My dealer is 








| 
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KINGSTON 


CARBURETORS 


Ford] 81022) 











Kingston pep, Kings- 
ton economy, Kingston]. 
durability have long been 
known to Ford owners. 
Here is the best Ford 
carburetor Kingston has 
ever devised,—quick on 
pickup, turns fuel into 
perfect gas, cleans it and 
delivers it HOT to mo- 
tor. Thousands of en- 
thusiastic users. Sent 
complete with fuel strainer 
and separator and special air 
preheating device, ready to 
install. At all dealers, or 
send direct to us. 




























Special Kingston models, all fully guaranteed, 
for Chevrolet, Maxwell, Buick and Dodge cars. 
Smoothness and flexibility, quick pickup, sus- 
tained power with any Kingston carburetor. At 
all dealers, or send order direct to us. 










Chevrolet 


Maxwell 
$1250 sa S 





BYRNE , KINGSTON & COMPANY 


KOKOMO, Department INDIANA. 




























Grain to the Granary— 
Straw to the Stack— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Or your money all back. 


uron’ Rushe,.. 
gort ai 





HE PORT HURON Rusher Thresher 22x38 is the thresher 
that has built up a long list of satisfied users by doing the job of 
threshing right. 

While some machines thresh well, some separate well and others 
clean well, you must go to the Port Huron Rusher in order to get a 
thresher that has a combination of all these qualities. 


Here you find these facts to be the outstanding factors: 

1. The Razor Back Teeth thresh the grain out of the head thoroughly. 
they are guaranteed against breakage during the life of the machine. 

2. The Mule Kick Separation kicks the straw up and through the machine, thereby 
preventing congesting or bunching, and making it practically impossible for any 
kernels of grain to get into the straw-stacker 

3. The Rusher Cleaning Mill cleans the grain of all dirt chaff, foreign seeds, etc., and 
does the job so weil that farmers make the statement that grain threshed in a 
*‘Rusher”’ 


Incidentally, 


is fit for sowing. 
Do not delay, but write us today for more detailed information about the Port Huron 
Rusher 22x38, or any other size in which you may be interested 


MADE IN FIVE SIZES 


WE CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
PORT HURON MACHINERY CoO. 
Minneapolis Des Moines Lincoln 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Wry, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics 


He will gladly 
A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Location of Water Tank 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am thinking of installing a stock 
watering system By going 100 rods 
back in the field I can dig a cistern in 
a bank by the railroad fence and by 


this means get the bottom of the cis- 
tern 16 feet above hydrant opening. 
With 14-inch pipe, would this give 


sufficient pressure 100 rods away, for 
practical purposes? Suppose the well 
furnishing the water supply is located 


not far from hydrant and pump is at- | 


| pumping water to the cistern have on | 


| how should 


the power required? 
of solid 
for a depth of 12 feet? If so, 
would be the approximate cost 
it be constructed?” 


and 


Is a round tank | 
reinforced concrete practical | 
what | 


No, we do not consider that it would | 


pay to go so far to find an elevation 
for a supply cistern. The cost of ma- 
terial and labor for laying a 14-inch 
pipe that distance would run up into 


the hundreds of dollars, and the fric- | 


tion in so long a pipe not only would 
require an undue amount of power but 
would result in a flow too slow to be 
of any practical importance. 

A better way would be to put a con- 
crete supply tank holding several bar- 
rels in the attie of the house and pipe 
the overflow to the stock tanks In 


this way all the water could be pumped 


thru this tank, giving plenty of fresh 


water for household use. Then, by | 
having a proper arrangement this tank 
could be drawn on for use in case the | 


pumping failed for any reason 


| correspondent could pump with a wind- 


| obtained by 





mill with a gas engine in use in case 
the wind failed for any length of time. 

Or the supply could be put 
second floor of the barn, building a 
tight well around it and filling in with 
sawdust, also boxing up the pipes lead- 
ing up to it. This will prevent any 
serious freezing, especially if there is 
some stock in the barn 

Or perhaps a still better way would 


of the fresh-from-thewell or of the 
hydro-pneumatic system. Details and 
cost estimates of these systems can be 
writing to some of the 
firms advertising in our columns. 

Yes, a concrete tank is practical to a 
depth of 12 feet, if properly built and 
reinforced. However, it is very, very 
seldom that one is needed more than 
5 feet in depth. We can not give any 
estimates on cost without knowing the 
capacity of the tank. Write to the 
Portiand Cement Association, Chicago, 
Illinois, for their free bulletins on farm 
water tanks 





Protecting Spring From Freezing 
A South Dakota subscriber writes: 
“What do you think of a spring as a 

wallowing place for hogs? I can fence 

so as to get one in my hog yard if it 
is desirable. 

“I also have another spring that fur- 
nishes water for the horses and cattle, 
but with which I have more or less 
freezing trouble. By placing a tank 
about thirty feet below the spring, I 
get enough fall to pipe from the spring 
and thus have running water; but 
whenever the water in the spring is 
lowered and the pipe stops running it 
freezes If you can advise me how 
to install this to make it from 
freezing, I would greatly appreciate 
it. I intend also to take water from 
the tank to supply a pressure tank.” 

We think a wallow in the hog yard 
is desirable provided it is not too deep 
and can be kept clean. Instead of let- 
ting the hogs wallow in the spring, we 
suggest you make a shallow concrete 
wallow just below and let the spring 
water overflow into this. Write to 
the Portland Cement Association, Chi- 


safe 


Our | 


on the | 


cago, Ill, for their bulletin on the 
construction of hog wallows. 

To keep your spring and pipe from 
freezing you will have to excavate out 
around and below the spring and wall 
up around with concrete, then bank 
against the wall with earth. In ordi- 
nary weather the spring would be left 
open to get the air and sunlight, but in 
cold weather a tight fitting cover 
would be placed over the walled part, 
and perhaps some fodder thrown over 
the top. The discharge pipe should 
come out from the lowest part of the 
concrete pit and go underground te 
your tank. This would make the 
spring and pipe practically proof 
against frost, and the use of a tconk 
heater would protect your tank. A 
good tight cover for the tank would 
also help a great deal. 





Increasing Speed of Tractor 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a 12-24, two-cylinder, one- 
speed tractor, which travels about 2% 
miles per hour, and does not seem to 
have hardly enough power to pull three 
14-inch plows easily in tough plowing. 
Would it be advisable to use a two- 
bottom plow and put on pinions to 
make the tractor travel three miles 
per hour, which would be plowing 
about the same acreage per day? The 
two-bottom plow would not cost as 
much, but would it take more fuel per 
acre, and would not it go thru the soft 
spots in the field better at the higher 
with the two-bottom plow? 
Would the plows have a tendency to 


speed 


' scour better at higher speed, as we 


have much trouble on this score here? 
Would the tractor have ample power 
at the higher speed without increasing 
the speed of the motor? Also in put- 


| ting in new piston rings, should they 
| be as tight as one can get them in, or 


loose enough to turn the motor freely 


by hand? The tractor is a 1917 


| model.’ 
be to put in a pressure system either | 





It is never wise to make any exten- 
sive changes in a tractor or other piece 
of machinery without getting the ad- 
vice of the manufacturer, as it may 
bring in umexpected stresses beyond 
the strength of some part. There will 
be less danger in speeding up a trac- 
tor than in slowing down one, as speed- 
ing up the chassis has a tendency to 
decrease the stresses which the motor 
will exert on it. Speeding up the mo- 
tor, however, should in general not be 
attempted. 

Under the conditions described by 
our correspondent, we feel quite sure 
that it will take more fuel per acre to 
plow with the two-bottom at the higher 
speed than with the three bottoms at 
the ordinary speed. A considerable 
part of the fuel required is used in 
propelling the tractor itself over the 
ground. In using a three-bottom plow, 
a 4,500-pound tractor will have to be 
moved, in plowing one acre, 2.56 miles, 
while with a two-bottom plow it would 
have to be moved 3.53 miles, which 
naturally would take more fuel. This 
does not mean that the faster plowing 
would necessarily take more fuel 
when comparing a light-built tractor 
designed for the high speed against the 
heavier tractor designed for the lower 
speed. 

Everything considered, we doubt the 
advisability of our correspondent mak- 
ing the change planned. We do not 
know the details of construction of his 
tractor, but the use of a larger pinion 
would no doubt necessitate making 
some changes either in the position of 
the rear axle or of the transmission. 
This would require some machine shop 
or blacksmithing work, and would cost 
something. The increased speed might 
possibly give better scouring, but prob- 
ably would not be of much importance. 
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- We believe it would be better to use SS SSs: 
the three plows, but to arrange the —<—__ ea 
last plow so it can be raised when 
plowing conditions get too difficult. 
In putting in new piston rings, the 
motor naturally will turn harder than Th : : 
e making of a plow involves 
with the old ones, partly because the Be gee neh rinciples: 
, new rings press harder against the Desi Simplicity, St P th a 
cylinder walls and partly because they sign, a 4 Femgm, Sase 
™ are still rough and will have more of Operation, and Economy. All 
friction. Still one should be able to of these will be found in the old 
m turn a motor over by hand with a rea- reliable 
ut sonably heavy pull. If the motor seems 
all to stick, it is possible that enough 
nk clearance has not been allowed be- 
di- tween the ends of the rings where 
ft they come together. In putting the 
in rings into a cold cylinder of the size Li h D f P] 
wr our correspondent has, there should 1g t Drait ows 
rt, be a clearance of about one-one-hun- 
er — of an inch between the ring These plows not only have be- 
ld ends. hind them a long and honorable 
yn . record — over three-quarters of a 
bd Using Weight on Tandem Hitch A Name to Conjure With een tt: Cele eet nl | 
3 . reputation has resulted in the 
sof An Illinois subscriber writes: ‘ , ‘ 
pod : [HIS PLOW was built, tried in the field, development of a plow factory 
; We have been using a tandem hitch ‘ that ke in si ith the th 
A on a four-horse gang plow, and some and then christened. Hence the name, at ranks In size Wl e three 
, = ” . . ” tJ M 
nd arguments have resulted. Should there Little Genius. No farm implement or four largest in the country. 
be a weight attached to the double- was ever more aptly named. And no other It was this record that induced 
trees of the lead horses, and if so, how plow ever gained the success and soy | the International Harvester Com- 
great? Will not this be harder on the pe Sng the PO Little Genius Power- pany, in 1919, to purchase the 
lead team? How close should the lead Tractor Plow immense P&O plow factory at 
team be hitched? The cut from which Canton, Illinois, and add its pro- | 
we took the plan used a rod 11 feet duct to their other lines of farm- 
6 9 ° 
me- long, but we thought this put the lead A One-Man Outfit operating equipment. 
2%, ‘ 
het team too far from the plow. Should 
the wheel team be hitched above or The Little Genius is controlled by the trac- ] M4 
ee ’ ° 
“4 below the pulley?” tor operator. The plow has a power-lift nternational 
od Those who have done most to work mechanism, and the bottoms are raised and Service 
to out and perfect the tandem hitches of lowered by means of one rope. The ¢ractor 
les this kind recommend most strongly and plow comprise a one-man outfit. Remember that when you buy 
ing that a weight of from 35 to 50 pounds, PO Light Draft Plows, you are 
The depending on the weight of the teams, ‘x m not only getting the best plows 
as “$e hung from the doubletrees of the Lives Up to Its Reputation made, but you are also arranging 
per lead team. This is to hold the double- ; ’ for the benefits of International 
soft trees down so as to give the lead team Praises given this famous plow continue to Service. Every one of the 92 Inter- 
one aoe ee eee resound in every section of the country. But national Branch Houses and every 
i ae i. : a a = the Little Genius is here to back up any state- one of the thousands of Inter- 
pans, nar d 0 ments. It is a model of mechanical construc- national Dealers in the United 
we our correspondent to do would be to ti ma § ; licit ‘ deal t . : 7 
re? try such a weight, putting it off and on oo, som d %6 oP a Pies cape a States operates a Service Station 
wer until satisfied whether the lead team strength, and the ease and accuracy of its wor for your benefit. 
ing works more comfortably with it off It is a Service that is efficient, 
put- or on. Two and Three Furrow dependable, and everlasting. 
hey The length of the rod depends to 12 or 14-inch Bottoms. 
, or some extent on the size of the teams, 
2ely and there is nothing positive about its Four Furrow 
917 being exactly 11 feet long. The lead 10 or 14-inch Bottoms. 
team should be as close to the plow as 
ten- they tan work comfortably, and if the Ask the International Dealer for Catalog on 
iece teams are rather small, it might be “peo Light Draft Plows.” 
ad- well to shorten the rod somewhat. The 
may wheel team should be hitched above 
ond the pulley in order to throw the pull : a 
will * for the lead team as low as possible. INTER NATIONAL HARVESTER COM PANY 
Tac- Or AMERICA . 
eed- CHICAGO GNcORPORATED) USA 
y to Cement Block House Damp 
pod An [llinois correspondent writes: 
“IT live in a house built of cement 
t be F 
blocks, and during a beating rain the FattenYour Hogs 
by fp water comes thru, damaging the inner | PP g LUD SERBS AV MET TT en da eat ae 
walls. Can a cement house be stuc- 
sure M 
e to coed, especially after it has been paint- - Sis E L W 0 a S i Md A D AY 9 U I G K LY 
, ed outside?” 
cher | ¢ : Ss : : ’ Use “APCO HOG HEFT and SWINE FAT- 
s at This is a very common objection Worms cause runts-make a hog liable to 3 00 TENER” and your hogs will top the market at 
able urged against concrete block houses, ‘ We disease - waste food-shorten profits. Avoid soe teed pearolanstines se 
d in and is due to a large extent to the use . a this-in your herd by worming them with PER show the quickest profits of anything on yout 
ft littl : i. t of re 0\Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe farm. You canraise your pigs right by feed- 
the Of on EO COMERS BY LES Souny: O and quick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT:65¢% | ing them “HOG HEFT”. Tt will reaulre 600 
low, sand and to too dry a mixture, as _Shores-Mueller Co., R 9 F Shores-Mueller Co., OF 50 pounds of corn to produce 100 pounds of pork— 
o be made in many commercial block fac- BA owen Rapids, lowa HERES PROO Cedar Rapids, lowa athe or pe a ee. BO ih 
\iles, tories. i can say that Shores Torpedoes we gone Worm Torpedoes sure get br sos Ming ay promapns Aeak he tty ~ im soe a 
i sults, and can highl mmen s B S ele »ne ang mus- 
ould Concrete block houses = be rad aa ‘to the public pg steayenin the worms out quick. They are the best cle builder for young pigs and growing hogs; 
hich coed very easily, and if properly done for wroems. worm expeller I ever used. and, in addition, it is a wonderful fattener. 
This this will make the wall waterproof as Sete ins ow teieping te wore Yours very truly, Fe SW \c . WRITE TODAY—AT ONCE 
wing well as making a more pleasing ap- from them. Yours truly, mae sese 7 Y SN its “, For our free book, “Feeding for Profit,” the story of 
fuel pearance. It will be necessary for our Lest go bes Thei ne. 5 R. No i 4. 4, XN i yee), ee tet are af Brands, one Gtrecsiens Sa 
° er Ww aul, Nebr 4 a ie 5 7 ENER”, ** ut 
actor correspondent to remove the old paint | SIR senso tee tive hee Pee ; FRED. FOR: B aL ube co DRAFT. HORSE. 
¥ dl atall a } = aoe : e 4 * “APCO 
t the with some strong alkali or other paint | Jy poy mee oe aly Pg Ret Meer 9 aoe wh) “APCO’ NU-MEEL", “BIDDY'S OWN SCRATCH 
ower remover, and the mortar joints should - to hog raisers. Ask about tree subearietion to Sg a) eo 5 Pes CO FIRST CHIX”, and “APCO POUL- 
be scraped out down to a depth of our magazine, hores Live Stoc iges ast q a | 
t the half an inch. Before starting on the To / SPRESS SHORES - MUELLER COMPANY. * ra 7 Alfalfa Products Company 
oa work, better write to the Portland Ce- | Soong CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA = SHORES STATION No. 4 At C. M. & St. P, West Yards, Sioux City, lowa 
, not ment Association, Chicago, Illinois, and | A ie “WHICH? 
f his ask them for their bulletins and direc- - 
01 - 8 ae eo ld 5 . we eee pega. 
.king _ Another thing which would give a K il All y 8 t Grou d L mesto i A abe ~ i lip ast 
on of cry wall and also a warmer one is to | our a $ n i n ray rosea AF THE? OweSt 
; put furring strips on the inside of the N cos 5 PHOT 
sion. ew method. Better than poisons. Inter-State COST, SEND US YOUR | TO 
shop Wall, then put on lath, and plaster with. | J Bs' Virus produces a deadly disense tm rate. For Agricultural Purposes GRAPHS AND PEDIGREES 
ak @ waterproof plaster. The same firm | §f animals. Don’t fall to write for information. Write for price and FREE sample. CAMPBELL PRINTING CO., Des Moines, la. 
night will also send directions for this sort INTER-STATE RAT VIRUS CO., DOLESE BReS. See 
of work 217 Broad St., York, Pa. 6 8. La Salle St., hicago, Kllinois F : 2 
prob- . Plant, Buffalo, iowa Please mention this paper when_ writing. 
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Boys’ Corners] 


This department is for beginners. We taik here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow init; about 
farm animals—the cows, the hovees, the pigs, ete — 
2 they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 

















these things and many more, and eny time any- 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t underetend, 
wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, 
We bope be will write us. 


The Illinois System of Permanent 
Soil Fertility 





Last year, when Doctor Cyril G. 
Hopkins, of Illinois, died the world lost 
one of its really big men. He was 
only 53 years old, but during the last 
twenty years of his life he had more 
influence on methods of soil ‘manage-. 
ment in the United States than any 
other man. He started what is known 


as the Illinois system of permanent 
soil fertility. 

According to Doctor Hopkins, just 
three things are necessary to keep a 
soil fertile. These three things are 
clover, lime and rock phosphate. Clo- 
ver adds the nitrogen, that substance 
which makes corn stalks grow rank 
and dark green in color. It is nitrogen 
out of which protein and muscle are 
made. Clover is one of the very few 
plants which knows how to take nitro- 
gen out of the air and put it into the 
soil. But even clover takes more nitro- 
gen from the soil than it puts back 
unless it is fed to the live stock and 
the manure is returned to the land. 

Every farmer knows that it is a | 
good thing to grow clover. What wor- 
ries them is how to get a stand. Doc- | 
tor Hopkins claimed that there need 
be no trouble in getting a stand of clo- 
ver provided there was plenty of lime 








and phosphorus in the soil. Clover is 


exceedingly fond of both lime and 
phosphorus, and Doctor Hopkins al- 
ways advised spreading two or three 
tons of limestone and one-half ton of 
ground rock phosphate on each acre 
in order to get it into condition for 





growing clover most effectively 


The best kind of lime, according to | 
Doctor Hopkins, is finely ground lime- | 
stone, such as can be bought in differ- 


ent parts of Iowa, Illinois and Mis- 
souri. It generally « around $1 a 
ton, but by the time the freight is add 
ed and the labor of spreading, the to- 
tal expense is around $2.50 per ton on 
most farms A half ton of rock phos- 
phate spread on the land costs around 
$8 or $9. The total expense of lime 
and rock phosphate for an acre is 
close to $15. This seems like a heavy 
investment, but in Illinois experiments 
the investment has paid Corn 
grown in rotation with oats and clover 
on ordinary Illinois soil, with no lime 
or phosphate, around fifty 
bushels per acre in ‘yield, whereas, 
when lime and phosphate are added 
the average is around seventy bushels 
per Without the lime and phos- | 
phate clover ordinarily yields around a 

ton to a ton and a half per acre, where- 

as with the lime and phosphate it | 
yields two and a half tons per acre. In 
like manner, the oats yield is ordinari- | 


ysts 


big 


averages 


acre 


ly increased by lime and phosphate 
by about twenty bushels per acre, al- 
tho the use of lime, phosphate and clo- 
ver sometimes makes the soil so rich 
that the oats go down unless a short- 


strawed variety is used, such as the 
Towa 105. } 
Doctor Hopkins thought that most | 


corn belt soils were more likely to need | 
phosphorus than any cther one thiag. | 
He analyzed thousands of Illinois soils 
and found that most of them contained 
only about 1,200 pounds of phosphorus 
in the plowed soil of an acre, and that 
most of this 1,200 pounds could not 
be reached by the plant, and as a mat- 
ter of fact only about one per cent of 
the phosphorus of the could be 
used for plant growth in any one year. 
In other words, many soils yield only 
fifty bushels of corn because there is 
only enough phosphorus for fifty bush- | 
els. The cheapest way to get phos- 
phorus, according to Doctor Hopkins, 
is to buy finely ground rock phosphate | 


soil 




















Wheels on a track —the 
Cletrac way—take less power 





from Tennessee. When the raw rock 
phosphate is sprinkled over manure 
when it is being spread, or when it is 
spread over green clover before it is 
plowed under, it breaks up in such a 
way that the phosphorus can be used 
very nicely by plants the following 
year. Another way to buy phosphorus 
is in acid phdsphate. Doctor Hopkins 
didn’t believe in acid phosphate, be- 
cause a pound of phosphorus in acid 
phosphate costs fully twice as much as 
a pound of phosphorus in rock phos- 
phate But the phosphorus in acid 
phosphate is ready for use at once, 
even tho the acid phosphate is spread 
directly on the soil without, being 
mixed either with green clover or with 
manure. For tenants, therefore. acid 
phosphate is unquestionably a better 
buy than rock phosphate. 
dred pounds of acid phosphate per acre 
will often produce just as good results 
the first year at less expense than a 
half ton of rock phosphate, altho there 
is not nearly so much phosphorus left 
over in the soil for crops the following 
year. The man who is just starting to 
use phosphorus had probably best use 
acid phosphate, and then if he finds 
out that it is worth while, he can shift 
over to the rock phosphate, which is a 
cheaper tho slower acting form of 
phosphorus. 

Doctor Hopkins never said so very 
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profitable farm investment. 
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Get the Extra Bushels 


Y OU can farm more acres with a Cletrac—and 


get more out of every acre. 


In harvest, each sturdy, little Cletrac hauls two 
eight-foot binders easily, cutting full, clean swaths 
and getting all the corners. 
steadily through the heat and strain of the rush when 
labor’s scarce and every working hour counts. 


motor from the dust of harvest operations and fall jobs. 


Cletrac fleet-power is econoinical and 
















Cletracs keep going 


Then Cletracs start the plowing early and make 
quick work of it. And they follow close behind the 
plows, fitting the ground before the moisture dries 
They never sink in or form tractor hard-pan. 


water air-washer protects the powerful Cletrac 


Quick re- 


short-turn ability fit the Cletrac 


dependable—a mighty 


See the Cletrac dealer near you or 


Th Cleveland Tractor Co. 


“Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World” 


19033 Euclid Ave. 


much about manure. In east-central 


Illinois, where he did most of his ex- | 


perimenting, they do not raise very 
much live stock, and for that reason 
Doctor Hopkins was not so very muck 
interested in manure, altho of course 
he recognized it-as one of our best 
fertilizers. He always pointed out that 
a ton of manure contained about ten 
pounds of nitrogen, two pounds of 
phosphorus and ten pounds of potas- 
sium, and that since it weak in 
phosphorus, it is necessary to buy 
ground rock phosphate to balance it. 
The great trouble with manure is that 
even in the best stock feeding sections 
there is often only about half enough 
manure to completely cover the farm 
once every four years. Besides care- 
fully saving and spreading manure, it 
will be necessary on most farms soon- 
later to follow out some such 
scheme as the Illinois system of per- 
manent fertility, growing clover and 
spreading lime and rock phosphate. 
On the western edge of the corn 
belt, in Kansas, Nebraska and South 
Dakota, the great difficulty is not lack 
of soil fertility, but lack of rainfall. In 
these sections it has occasionally been 
found that a rich soil is an actual detri- 
ment. For instance, in Nebraska ex- 
periments they have found that add- 
ing manure to the soil has sometimes 
caused the corn to burn up more quick- 
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er or 


Cleveland, Ohio 








ly than corn growing on soil to which 
no manure has been added. For this 
reason the people on the western edge 
of the corn belt do not care much 
about systems of permanent soil fer- 
tility. It is in the best parts of Iowa, 
Illinois and Missouri that there is the 
most interest in this kind of thing. 





A Thoughtful Boy 


An Illinois boy who secured some 
Steenwyk corn from us last spring 
writes: 

“The stock tore down a fence and 
destroyed the Steenwyk corn which I 
was comparing with our home variety, 
and so I can not send in a report next 
October, as I had expected to.” 

Of course’*we are sorry not to get 
the report next October, but we great- 
ly appreciate the thoughtfulness of 
this boy in letting us know about the 
trouble. This boy doubtless has a fine 
father and mother. If it had not been 
for the stock getting into the corn, w2 
would have expected an unusually 
careful report from him. 





Chester White Men Organize—Chester 
White breeders of Stark county, Illinois, 
met recently and perfected a county or- 
ganization. The officers elected are A. © 
Krider, president; C. R. Mellor, vice- 
president, and George W. Coleman, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 
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G EEDING QUESTION S 





Feeding Steers for the Late 
Fall Market 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I recently purchased thirty-six 
head of 800-pound steers of good qual- 
ity at around $11.50 per hundred. At 
present these cattle are running on 
blue grass up to their knees, and they 
will have good pasture all summer. 
How soon should I begin feeding corn? 
They are in fair flesh now. I am think- 
ing of feeding them in a darkened 
barn, in order to avoid flies. Should I 
grind ear corn for them? Should oil 
meal be fed? Is gluten feed a paying 
proposition? I want to make market- 
toppers out of these steers, or close 
to it.” 

In the ordinary year, well-finished 
steers sell at the highest price in Octo- 
ber. The market for really fat cattle 
generally continues good during No- 
vember and thru the holidays, but rap- 
idly declines in January. Tight money 
may possibly interfere to some extent 
with the fat cattle market this fall, 
but, everything considered, we believe 
that our correspondent should feed 
these cattle for a late September or 
October market. As long as the pas- 
ture is really first class, it may not be 
profitable to feed corn at the present 
prices. But since our correspondent 
is anxious to make really fat cattle 
out of these steers, it would be best to 
begin feeding corn the latter part of 
July, grinding or soaking in case it 
seems to be unusually hard. We cer- 
tainly would advise grinding in case 
there are no hogs following. During 
July and early August, we rather doubt 
the advisability of feeding any oil meal 
—but late in August we would add oil 
meal to the ration, gradually increas- 
ing it to as much as three pounds per 
steer daily. As to whether it will pay 
to add gluten feed to the ration de- 

} pends on the price. 





Mineral Mixture for Hogs 


The North Carolina department of 
agriculture reports an interesting ex- 
periment with mineral mixtures for 
hogs. The pigs which were fed min- 
eral mixtures gained a third faster 
than the pigs which were not fed min- 
eral mixtures, and it took about three- 
fourths as much feed to produce 100 
pounds of gain. After the cost of the 
mineral mixtures was taken into ac- 
count, it was found that it cost about 
$5 less to make a hundred pounds of 
gain than when no mineral mixture 
was fed. 

The pigs in this North Carolina test 
were fed a mixture of one-half shelled 
corn, one-fourth wheat shorts and one- 
fourth peanut meal, and were carried 
from a weight of 50 pounds to 100 
pounds in one experiment and from 37 
pounds to about 180 pounds in another 
experiment. 

A home-made mineral mixture which 
gaye good results in this experiment 
was made by mixing ten pounds of 
chareoal, five pounds of air-slacked 
lime, four pounds of common salt, two 
pounds of sulphur and three pounds 
of copperas or iron sulphate. This 
mixture was placed in a small trough 
and kept before the hogs where they 
could get it whenever they wished. 

As an average of two experiments, 
the pigs getting no mineral mixture of 
any kind required 692 pounds of feed 
to make 100 pounds of gain, whereas 
the pigs that had free access to the 
home-made mineral mixture required 
491 pounds of feed to make 100 pounds 
of gain. Still another lot of pigs that 
were fed a proprietary hog remedy, 
known as the National Hog Remedy, 
required 502 pounds of feed to make 
100 pounds of gain. The National Hog 
Remedy and the home-made mixture 
were practically equal so far as results 
were concerned, and both were a de- 











cided help when fed in addition to the 
regular ration. 

All of the pigs used in these experi- 
ments were decidedly unthrifty, with 
their hair standing on end, and were 
rather seriously infested with worms. 
If the pigs had been healthy to start 
with, the mineral mixtures might not 
have done so much good. This North 
Carolina experiment is 
conclusive from a scientific stardpoint, 
but from a practical standpoint it indi- 
catse the desirability of keeping a min- 
eral mixture of some kind before the 
hogs at all times. 





Judging a Proprietary Hog Feed 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Will it pay us to buy a proprietary 

hog feed at $90 a ton when corn is 

$1.80 per bushel, oats 90 cents per 
bushel and tankage $115 per ton? This 
hog feed contains 16 per cent protein, 

6 per cent fat, 9 per cent crude fiber, 

and 50 per cent carbohydrates. It is 

said to be a mixture of corn meal, 
tankage, alfalfa flour, dried skim-milk 
and a number of other feeds.” 

We do not know of any experiment 
with this hog feed, but judging from 
its composition we give it a value of 
around $70 a ton, as compared with 
corn at $1.80 per bushel and oats at 90 
cents. This is based on the proposi- 
tion that a pound of protein at the 
present time is worth 8 cents, a pound 
of carbohydrates 314 cents, and a 
pound of fat 8 cents. This particular 
proprietary feed contains 9 per cent 
crude fiber, which is almost as much 
as is contained in oats, and while it 
may be a most excellent feed for giv- 
ing breeding hogs stretch, we do not 
see how it can be an economical feed 
for fattening hogs, with corn and tank- 
age at prices mentioned. 





Lamb Problem 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“I have thirty-five acres of good 
blue grass pasture and wish to buy 
some lambs to run on this pasture for 
about four months. What size lambs 
should I get, and how many should I 
get?”- 

Thirty-five acres of blue grass pas- 
ture will accommodate a single-deck 
load, or about 170 lambs, for a period 
of four months. If our correspondent 
has forty acres of corn in which he 
can seed rape at the last cultivation, 
he might buy a double-deck load of 
lambs, running the lambs on the blue 
grass during August and early Sep- 
tember and then turning them in the 
corn to clean up the lower leaves of 
the corn and the rape. A forty-acre 
field of corn in which rape has been 
seeded will accommodate 300 to 400 
lambs for a month without the lambs 
seriously bothering the ears. 

Our correspondent might buy a rath- 
er light, thin grade of western lambs, 
weighing perhaps 50 pounds. Idaho 
lambs are quite popular, and can gen- 
erally be bought a little earlier in the 
season than some of the others. From 
the southwest comes a light type of 
lamb which often feeds out to fairly 
good advantage. 





Henry County Soy Bean Tests 


The Henry County, Iowa, Farm Bu- 
reau conducted a soy bean variety test 
in order that more information might 
be available in regard to this valuable 
crop. They found the Ito San, the 
Manchu, the Black Eyebrow and the 
Elton valuable early varieties to plant 
with corn for hogging or sheeping 
down. The Ohio 9035, the Mongol, the 
Hollybrook, the Medium Green, and 
the Wilson were excellent for silage 
purposes. The Mammoth Yellow was 
not ripe October 30th and would be of 
little value this far north. 
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Safeguard 2 


Insured vaccination as provid- 
ed in the National Live Stock In- 
surance Co.’s Vaccination Policy, 
is a new development in Hog 
surance. 

It provides a vaccination that 
has to be right, for it is backed 
by the insurance policy, which 
pays for the hog if it dies. 
The supervision and 
financial 
of this Company, 
together with 
the finangial 
incentive to 
safeguard its 
own interest, all 
combine to provide 
you with the best 
vaccination 
service ob- 
tainable. 
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Then there is the insurance itself—protected in, part by the wnusual effectiveness of our 
vaccination service, but ready to pay you the insured value of the hog—in case it dies, 

It’s a perfect form of protection, and can be carried at a low premium—tbecause of the 
double nature of the policy, 

This insurance and vaccination combined cost but little more than the 
cimation, and we assume all responsibility. f your hogs live and thrive- 
and eve erybody satisfied. If amy or all of them die—we stand the loss. You can’t beat it. 

oF gs hogs now—under this special Insured Vaccination Policy and protect your hog 
capital and profits 

WY rite us a once, or see cur local agent for particulars. Remember, this is an Iowa corpora- 
tion, with ample securities deposited with the state to back every policy’ we issue, 

RATIONAL | Live STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
ginators of Hog Insurance 
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—all well and good— 
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HEN pigs gain nearly three 
pounds per day, like the 

Sucrene fed pigs Mr. White- 
head tells about, it means you can 
ship them to market several weeks 
earlier than corn fed pigs, with less 
chance of loss by disease, less feed 
and labor cost. 


Sucrene fed hogs are in better 
condition to bring top-notch prices 
at the stock yards, because Sucrene 
Hog Meal builds large, strong 
frames, solid flesh, lean and fat— 
not just lard hogs. 


Note the great variety of fine ma- 
terials of which Sucrene Hog Meal 
is made, as printed on the sack, with 
18% protein, 4% fat, 46% carbo- 
hydrates and only 10% fibre: In- 
cludes bone meal and mineral matter 
for building a large frame, molasses 
and blood flour for palatability, di- 
gestibility and health. 


Pigs need no corn or tankage when 
fed Sucrene Hug Meal. Ready to 


feed, no mixing necessary. 


We guarantee every sack uniform 
in quality. Order a ton from your 
dealer. If hecan’t supply you, write 
us. Mail us the coupon for free 
illustrated literature on feeds in 
which you are interested. 
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American Milling Company 
Dept. 34, Peoria, Ill. 
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Pigs Make Record 


Gains 


“1 fed 19 pigs 42 days 
on Sucrene Hog Meal, 
and they went from 80 
pounds to 193 pounds, 
a gain of 2.7 pounds per 
day.” 

Wayne Whitehead, 
Carlos, Ind. 


; American Milling Co. 

a ~6©CDept. 34, Peoria, Ill. 

“ Please send me illustrated literature on feeds 
® checked below: 

0 Sucrene Dairy Feed 

(1) Sucrene Calf Meal 

() Sucrene Hog Meal 

[ Sucrene Poultry Mash with Buttermilk 

(0 Empire 20% Dairy Feed 

O Amco Fat Maker for Steers 
















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welcome 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace 
If preferred, name of writer wi 
dress all inquiries and letsela to Hearis and Homes Department, Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


HEARTS AND. HOMES 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
ll mot be published. Ad- 











Choosing a Leader 
The women of the Country Club 


The presi- 


sat 


in a circle about the room. 
dent of the 
and not a woman present was willing 
te take the office. 

“T don’t know 
ing,” one said. 

“I would be scared to death 
thought of planning the program 
other declared. 

“Don’t ask me; all I know how to do 
is to cook,” a‘third insisted. And so 
it went 

“What is your idea of a presiden 
a visiting member asked. 


club was moving away, 


presid 


a thing about 


at the 
” an- 


or 


“An all-around woman who can fit 
in anywhere; one who can talk well, 


and work well, and be a good mixer, 


and a good leader.’ 


“You have left out the important 
point,” the visitor told them “The 
woman who is best fitted to head a 


club is the woman who sees the possi- 
bilities in others, and lets them know 


she believes there is something in 
them. The woman who has five tal- 
ents is not necessarily more valuable 
as a leader than the one-talent woman 


who knows how to use the talents of 
her friends. Develop your one talent,” 
turning to the woman who knew only 
how to cook, “and use it for the benefit 


of others Remember the fable told 
by the late scientist, Professor Dol- 
bear 

“In antediluvian times, while the 


animal kingdom was being differenti- 
ated into swimmers, climbers, runners 
and fliers, there was a school for the 
development of the animals. 

‘The theory of the school was that 
the best animals should be able to do 
one thing as well as another If an 
animal had short legs and good wings 
attention should be devoted to run- 
ning, so as to even up the qualities as 
far as possible. So the duck was kept 
waddling, instead of swimming. The 
pelican was kept wagging his short 
wings in the attempt to fly. The eagle 
Was made to run. 

““No one was allowed to graduate 
from the school unless he could climb, 


swim and fly at certain prescribed 
rates. So it happened that the time 
wasted by the duck in the attempt to 


run tad so hindered him from swim- 
ming that his swimming muscles had 
atrophied and so he was hardly able 
to swim at all. 

“*The eagle could make no headway 
in climbing to the top of a tree, and 
altho he showed he could get there, 
just the same the performance was 
counted a demerit, since it had not 
been done in the prescribed way.’ 

“You ladies make a mistake in think 
ing your president should be able to do 
everything. Presiding is a faculty that 
can easily be learned. The president 
is not expected to be the whole meet- 
ing If other members willing, 
she can use them in the lines in which 
She is weak. Don't take the spirit out 
of your club by seeking for a five-tal 
ent woman. The most successful clubs 
are those in which the members are 
given each her turn as president.’ 


are 


4 Y outh and pam 


“Between youth and age there is too 
often a closed door of sympathy,” said 
Mrs. Pennypacker, at the recent bien- 
nial convention of Women’s Clubs. “In 
ninety per cent of the cases, age is 
more to blame than youth. Age has 
long demanded respect and _ love, 
whether deserved or not. The hour 
has come when we must resolve to 
earn respect, to prove ourselves worthy 
of being loved.” 

“Who is to blame?” Mrs. Penny- 
packer asked, when she told of a moth- 
er who was in distress at her daugh- 











ter’s style of dressing, but unable to 
control it. ““‘Her skirts are too short,’ 
wailed the mother; “her evening dress- 
es are too low; when I rebuke her she 
says that if men are so weak and evil- 
minded it is not her business to protect 
them from themselves.’ ” 

And youth speaks freely and emphat- 
ically: “Our parents do not understand 
they have no sympathy; they for- 
get they were ever young. Why don’t 
they live over their own experience 
when they were our age? They have 
lived thru our age: we have not en- 
tered upon theirs. They do not take 
the trouble to remember all of them- 
selves; they do not go deeply enough 
into us to see clearly.’ 

A young woman who came to talk 
over a crisis in her life with Mrs. 
Pennypacker said: “I can’t go to my 
mother. My mother never talks to me 
like one reasonable human being to 
another; always the critical 
judge.” 

We believe one trouble is the multi- 
plicity of organizations for the indi- 
vidual members of the family The 
family is no longer a unit. With fath- 
er’s club, and mother’s club, and sis- 
ter’s sewing and brother’s Boy 
Scout activities, and the different Sab- 
bath school classes, each having a dif- 
ferent picnic at a different place, it is 
possible for all the family to be out at 
different places instead of going to- 
gether, and talking the good time over 
together at home. Youth and age will 
have more sympathy when youth and 
age spend part of their leisure time 
together; when parents and children 
are friends as well as members of the 
same family. 


us; 


she is 


circle, 


SOUPS AND STEWS. 

“Dear, why don’t you like meat soups?” 
queried the bride with a domestic science 
certificate 
“I always 


‘“‘Because,”’ her husband said, 


associate meat soups with pasty-white 
meat If ever meat looks dead, it is 
stewed meat.’ 

“Take it away,’ a soldier on furlough 


begeed when a plate of stewed beef came 
on the table. “‘“Give me baked, broiled or 
fried, but no stews in mine.” 

What a good soup does to the meat in 
the way of taking out juices and flavor 
is one reason we don’t use as much soup 
as we could use with advantage in this 
country. 

Here is a tip (and one which the bride 
followed): Never use the stewed meat 
the same day you serve the soup This 
will eliminate melancholy remarks on the 
color of the meat. Instead, put with it a 
cup of minced onion, a pepper and some 


bread crumbs Run the meat thru the 
meat grinder, season with a little sage, 
and give the family meat roll after they 


have forgotten about the soup, for the 
nutriment is in the meat and we must 
use it 

The cheap cuts of the meat and trim- 
mings, make economical soup This, as 
well as a soup bone, requires long, slow 
cooking The muscle fibers which make 


up the red part of the meat 
teid matter, flavor and mineral 
there is also a proteid called soluble 


bumen in the juices floating 


contain pro- 
salts; 
al- 
between the 





fibers and stra of meat When these 
are released t long, slow cooking we 
have a very easily digested food Like 
the starch grains in the potato, they are 


the connective tissue 


same for all variations on 


imprisoned in 
Cooking is the 


the soup thems Seasonings and flavor- 
ings give the name, but the method for 
uncooked meats is always to cover meat 
with cold water, let come to a boil and 
simmer Strain or add vegetables with- 
out straining; flour, rice, tapioca or bar- 
ley are used for thickening 


CONTRASTS IN FOOD. 

To be appetizing a meal should provide 
Some contrasts Tho all the nutriments 
needed for a substantial meal be present 
in creamed potatoes and milk toast, the 
farmer who scorns too many “spoon vic- 
tuals’’ will feel unsatisfied because he 
has not had something crisp to chew on. 
He wants to feel a part of his food be- 
tween his teeth, and not be filled up on 
sloppy dishes 

Cream sauces furnish a useful way of 
using up left-overs; it is worth while get- 


« 











ting foods that will contrast for the rest 
of the meal 

With creamed meat, try baked potatoes, 
and serve the meat on toast Or serve 
with hot biscuits, and provide fruit dump- 
lings, rhubarb batter pudding or baked 
apples for the dessert. 

Alternate soft and hard foods for meals 
to keep them appetizing. Persuade the 
family to eat green stuff as soon as it is 
on the mafket 


FRUIT IN THE RATION. 

A gentleman was arguing against put- 
ting out a strawberry bed “It makes a 
let of work for me,”’ and he said, “and 
the wife will use more fruit and more 
sugar when she has the berries than if 
she had to buy them. There isn't any 
nutriment to speak of in strawberries— 
why should I bother? I'd as soon get my 
mineral matter in greens The chemist 
tells us that there are 1,800 pounds of 
water in every ton of strawberries, and 
that to secure six pounds of mineral mat- 
ter we would have to eat half a ton of 
fruit!” 

“Well, dear,’’ 
a pleasant way 


the wife soothed, “it’s 


to take water.” 





SOAP BARK FOR WASHING, 
“Reader” asks 


“How does one use soap bark for clean- 


ing? Can I wash a white voile with soap 
bark?” 

To use soap bark. make a solution of 
one cup of bark cooked in a quart of 


water. Boil ten minutes. Strain and use 
the water. 

Use a good white laundry soap for the 
voile, the liquid is creamy and would not 
give a clear color Use a solution of soap 
for all fine washing. Soap bark should 
not be used for any light colors. 





g Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit per- 
fectly and allow allseams. Twelve cents each pre- 
paid. Order by number and givesize orage. Write 
plainly and be sure and sign yourname and address 

Address all orders to PATTERN DRPARTMENT OF 
Waltaczs’ Faruxnr, Des Motnes, Iowa. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 
















and Child’s Apron and 
“f s 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
yes I flowered lawn makes a 
, ‘omb - a little girl’s apron 
This pattern i a cap as “well 

No. 969 Ladies’ Surplice Waist—Cut 
in sizes 36 8, 40, 42 and 44 inches bitst 
measure The f oss and are drawn 
snugly abo ending at the 


back in sa 


No. 9687 te Skirt—Cut 








in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure There are only two gores to 
the skirt, seamed at the sides and gath- 


ere dat the slightly raised waist line 





No. 9684—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron—Cut 
in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust mea- 
sure. A very becoming bungalow apron 
is shown, which is cut in one piece and 


slips on over the head. 


No. 9204—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 4, 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years In surplice effect 
is the scalloped collar, which narrows 
into a belt at the back 


The above patterns will be sent to any 
address on receipt of 12 cents each. A 32 
page fashion magazine, containing all the 
late, good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
Sent on receipt of 5 cents. Remit in 
stamps, and send all orders to the Pat- 
tern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, fowa 
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Hires 
Household Extract 


will make home-made rootbeer 
easily and y- Get a 25c 
bottle from your grocer. A cake of 
yeast and some sugar—that’s all. 
One bottle makes 80 glasses 





Hires Household Extract contains 
the actual juices of roots, barks, herbs 
and berries. It makes rootbeer as 
pure as it is sparkling and delicious. 

With our special airtight patent bottle 

stoppers you can keep the 
. map and sparkle in your 
~ home-made rootbeer 
until ready to 

















you get this 
package. It brings 
you the genuine 
Hires Household Extract. 


Pa. 


Dye That Skirt, 
Coat or Blouse 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Old, Shabby, 
Faded Apparel Just Like New. 


_THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 
Philadelphia, 














Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
|*Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether woel, silk, linen, cetton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in ‘kage 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


K sx 
EGG PRESERVATIVE 


Will Keep your eggs fresh a year 








A safe solution to put your eggs down !n for 
the winter; no change whatever takes place, no 
odor, no taste. 

Can be used for all purposes—poaching, boi!l- 
ing (cold water first) pastries; the yolks do not 
break down. * 

Not Liquid Glass 

One package in powder form added to 3 galions 
clean water sufficient for 25 to 30 dozen eggs 

Get a package from your Dealer or order direct 
50c prepaid to your address. 


K AND G LABORATORIES 
333 East Fifty First 
Chicago. Lllinois 


Deafness 


omy poe every ke ey of eat. 
ness or defective hearing from 


causes such as 
Relaxed 0 or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring 
Hissing Perforated 
Wholly or vastly Destroyed 
from Ears, etc. 


Wilson iced Ear Drums 
“Little Wireless Phones for the ” require no 
medicine but effectively replace what is lacking or 
defective in then eardrums. They are simple 
y fits into the ears 
where they are invisible. Soft, ~~ & and conningtonie. 

Write ft for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- 

NESS, giving you full and testimonials 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Inc: ed 
1009 Inter-Southern Bldg, Louis KY. 




















PLACED ANYWHERB 
ATTRACTS AND KILLS 
ALL FLIES. Neat, 
clean ae on con- 
venient, ch 
all season. Rinde or of 
metal, can’t spill or 
tip over ; will not soil 
or injure an 
teed 


DAISY FLY KILLE 
Sy, pS Meee 





prepand, 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De Kaib Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


KODAKERS 


Your money back if we fail to convince you that our 
enlarging and finishing of films excel what you sre 
now getting. You can't lose. It’s worth a trial 
Your next film and 25e and we will surprise you 
Better do itnow. MOREAU'S PHOTO FINISHING 
SERVICE (established 25 years), 668 Nicollet Ave.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








yan G@eveleped and prinw made by profes 
sional photographers with up to-date equipment 
CO-OPERATIVE PHOTO SUPPLY CO.., lac., Dept 
BE, 331-3, Mtunesota Btr., St. Paul, Mina. 
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Our Sabbath School. Bde} 


By HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








es 


Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these exposifions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may ocea- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repro- 
\ duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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David Spares Saul’s Life 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 18, 1920. I Samuel, 26. Print- 
ed, [ Samuel, 26:7-17, 21.) 


“So David and Abishai came to the 
people by night: and, behold, Saul lay 
sleeping within the place of the wag- 
ons, with his spear stuck in the ground 
at his head; and Abner and the people 
lay round about him. (8) Then said 
Abishai to David, God hath delivered 
up thine enemy into thy hand this 
day: now therefore let me smite him, I 
pray thee ,with the spear to the earth 
at one stroke, and I will not smite him 
the second time. (9) And David said 
to Abishai, Destroy him not; for who 
can put forth his hand against Jeho- 
vah’s anointed, and be guiltless? (10) 
And David said, As Jehovah liveth, Je- 
hovah will smite him; or his day shall 
come to die; or he shall go down into 
battle, and perish. (11) Jehovah forbid 
that I should put forth my hand against 
Jehovah’s anointed: but now take, I 
pray thee, the spear that is at his 
head, and the cruse of water, and let 
us go. (12) So David took the spear 
and the cruse of water from Saul’s 
head; and they got them away: and no 
man saw it, nor knew it, neither did 
any awake; for they were all asleep, 
because a deep sleep from Jehovah 
was fallen upon them. (13) Then Da- 
vid went over to the other side, and 
stood on the top of the mountain afar 
off, a great space being between them; 
(14) and David cried to the people, and 
to Abner the son of Ner, saying, An- 
swerest thou not, Abner? Then Abner 
answered and said, Who are thou that 
criest to the king? (15) And David said 
to Abner, Art thou not a valiant man? 
and who is like to thee in Israel? 
wherefore then has thou not kept 
watch over thy lord the king? for there 
came one of the people in to destroy 
the king thy lord. (16) This thing is 
not good that thou hast done. As Jeho- 
vah liveth, ye are worthy to die, be- 
cause ye have not kept watch over 
your lord, Jehovah’s anointed. And 
now see where the king’s spear is, and 
the cruse of water that was at his 
head. (17) And Saul knew David's 
voice, and said, Is this thy voice, my 
son David? And David said, It is my 
voice, my lord, O king. 

“(21) Then said Saul, I have sinned; 
return, my son David; for I will no 
more do thee harm, because my life 
was precious in thine eyes this day: 
behold, I have played the fool, and 
have erred exceedingly.” 

If Jonathan, in the last lesson, af- 
fords the brightest of all examples of 
unselfish and unalloyed friendship be- 
tween men, David in this lesson fur- 
nishes an equally bright and shining 
example of the Christian and Godlike 
method of dealing with those who have 
most cruelly wronged us. 

It is well at the outset to note the 
circumstances which led to the events 
herein recorded. David, failing to re- 
ceive protection, except for a very 
brief time, in the school of the proph- 
ets, even during the lifetime of Sam- 
uel, tries, after Jonathan convinces 
him of the implacable hatred his fath- 
er bears toward him, to find refuge 
and help among the priesthood, and 
therefore flees to Nob, the city of the 
priests. Here he is unexpectedly be- 
trayed by Doeg, the Edomite, the bit- 
ter partisan of Saul, and as a result 
Saul puts to death the entire family of 
Eli except Abiathar, who escaped and 
came to David. 

There is nothing now left but to 
adopt the life of the Bedouin of the 
desert, or, to put it in modern phrase, 
that of Robin Hood. He gathers 





around him a band of four hundred 
men, the character of which is de- 
scribed in I Samuel, 22:2: “Every one 
that Was in distress, and every one 
that was in debt (had a creditor), and 
every one that was discontented (bit- 
ter of soul), gathered themselves unto 
him.” In other words, he was simply an 
outlaw. The lives of his father and 
mother were now in danger and he 
secured safety for them with the king 
of Moab. It will be remembered that 
there was Moabite as well as heathen 
blood in David’s veins. 

Gad, the seer, now joins him, and 
Abiathar, after the slaughter of the 
priests at Nob. Saul drives him from 
pillar to post and hunts him down as 
he would a wild beast. Once in a cave 
in which David was hidden and to 
which Saul had retired for the pur- 
poses of privacy, David magnanimous- 
ly spared his life, altho his heart smote 
him because he had even marred a 
garment on the person of the Lord’s 
anointed. (I Samuel, 24:1-5.) 

When Saul saw that his life was 
spared by the man whose life he had 
long sought, his better nature re- 
turned, and knowing that he would 
lose his kingdom in the end, he se- 
cured an oath from David that when he 
became king he would not cut off his 
posterity, and David gives the oath. 
(I Samuel, 25:16-22.) And for a time 
David has peace and spends at least 
one winter in Mount Carmel (see I 
Samuel, 25), but he now returns and 
puts himself in Saul’s power. 

Once more Saul pursues him in the 
wilderness of Ziph, and the lesson re- 
cords a leading incident of that last 
campaign of Saul against David. From 
his camp. at Hachjlah, on the edge of 
the desert, Saul marches in pursuit of 
his old foe. He camps at night, worn 
and weary, in the circle of wagons 
which furnished the defense in such 
expeditions in case of attack at night. 
Saul and those near him, weary and 
worn, fall into a profound slumber, 
called “a slumber from God.” David, 
who by this time had the instinct of a 
hunted beast, with his nephew Abishai, 
quietly slipped into the camp, removed 
the spear which was always at the 
head of the chief, and the bottle of 
water so much needed in that desert 
journey, and from a convenient dis- 
tance next morning, sends to Abner, 
Saul’s near kinsman, and asks him to 
come and identify them and return 
them to Saul. And Saul, impulsive and 
mercurial, once more confesses his sin 
and returns to his place, while David 
goes on his way, to meet him no more. 

David in this transaction appears in 
his very best light. The rules of war- 
fare and public sentiment in those 
days, and in these as well, would have 
fully justified David in killing Saul. 
He could have pleaded unjust persecu- 
tion or self-defense. He could have 
pleaded the words of Samuel, now 
dead, that the kingdom should be taken 
away. He could have pleaded his own 
anointing. He need not have laid a 
hand upon Saul. His nephew, Abishai, 
was only too anxious to do the busi- 
ness and take the responsibility. David 
gives two reasons for his magnani- 
mous course: First, it was not his 
business to execute vengeance against 
his personal enemy. His sword would 
be unsheathed only against the ene- 
mies of his country. It was then and 
had been long before and continued 
long afterwardssto be a bloody sword. 
His foes were those of his nation.. He 
recognized that vengeance belenged to 
God, and that vengeance was in safe 
hands. David did not abate anything 
from Saul’s sin. He never says that 
Saul is guiltless. He had always tried 
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& masters in the art of 
I 


dealer. 


' Dance to the music of famous 
bands and orchestras 
—on the Victrola 


The very latest and most tuneful dance 
numbers, played by musicians who are past 


All the dash and sparkle and rhythm that 


te make dance music so entrancing. And 

tj always ready on the Victrola! 

ne Hear the newest dance music at any Victor 
dealer’s. Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write to 


us for catalogs and name of nearest Victor 


Victor Talking Machine Co. @ 
: Camden, New Jemey : 










delighting dance lovers. 




























KILLS DROVES OF DEADLY 
FLIES AT ONE SHOT 









Mosquitoes and Many Other Vicious Insects Are Destroyed 
By Hofstra Gun 


Kill a hundred flies with a Hofstra 
gun, with no more energy than it 
takes to “swat” three of the filthy 
things. 

Flies carry death and disease 
wherever they go. Kill them by whole- 
sale. Poisons are dangerous to chil- 
dren and grown-ups. Sticky flypaper 
*“messes.”” And flies can escape these 
methods. But they can’t escape Hof- 


stra, 
How Gun Works 
This yellow, round gun works like 
a bellows. A slight pressure of the 
thumb sprays Hofstra powder into 
the air. It floats everywhere. Flies 
breathe it into their bodies through 
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The Non-Poisonous Insecticide. 



























the pores of their skins. That kills 


them. They can’t fly high enovgh in 
@ room to get away from it, 
Ford Plant Big User 


harmless to 
ung-breathing 


Hofstra is absolutel 
humans and other 
creatures. Used 
in the big Ford 
plant at Detroit, 
National Moose 
Home, Moose- 
heart, Ill. Tuber- 
culosis Sanitori- 
um, Mt. Vernon, 
Mo., and many 
other institutions. Kills mosquitoes, 
ants, bugs, chicken mites and lice, 
garden pests and many others. : 

Buy the loaded gun at grocer or 
druggist for 15 cents. Cheaply re- 
filled with package Hofstra in 25c, 50e 
and $1 sizes. If dealer can’t supply 
you, send 15 cents to us and we'll mail 
direct. HOFSTRA MFG. CO., 208 N, 
Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. 








to be Saul’s friend. He had risked his 
life for him times without number. He 
knew that Saul deserved to die and 
would die either by the hand of God or 
in battle, but he did not regard it as 













his place to clamber up the steps of 
the judgment throne and execute Di 
vine justice. 

There was a still weightier reason: 
Saul was the anointed of the Lord; 
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therefore, his person was sacred. It 
was not Saul, his enemy, that had been 
in his power, but the Lord’s anointed. 
That word “anointed” first coming into 
prominence has still further emphasis 
placed upon it from time to time, until 
it gathers around it all those sacred 
associations which cluster around iden- 
tically the same word in after ages, 
the Messiah. 

What a lesson there is in this simple 
story for professed Christians of today 
who hold enmity, grudges and spits, 
who want to even it up with the man 
who has done them an apparent wrong 
or whom they think has done them a 
wrong. What a commentary David's 
course is on the men who “watch at 
the end of the lane” or “carry a knife 
up their sleeve.” David, with all his 
sins, was not mean enough for that. 

Now notice Saul’s repentance. There 
is no better illustration in all history, 
sacred or profane, of the nature of 
false repentance than that of Saul. 
When he knew he had sinned he came 
to Samuel with blessing on his lips 
and professions of obedience. When 
his sin was laid bare, it was “the peo- 
ple” that did it. When this excuse was 
stripped away, he begged Samuel to 
return and honor him before the elders 
of the people. His pride was wounded, 
and now when David’s magnanimous 
conduct humiliates him and makes 
him thoroly ashamed of himself, he ex- 
claims: ‘I have sinned; behold, I have 
played the fool, and have erred exceed- 
ingly.” It is his own self-respect that 
is wounded, but his heart remains un- 


changed and unmoved. That is the 
reason why David never trusted him 
afterward. 


And Saul’s case is by no means an 
uncommon one. There are many men 
today who repent only when they are 
found out, and then only because it 
humiliates them and causes them to 
lose their self-respect or the respect 
and esteem of the public. There is no 
genuine repentance that does not lead 
to the recognition of the fact that sin 
is enmity to God, a violation of the im- 
mutable law which governs the world 
and which brings men on their knees 
to Him who can do for them what no 
man else can do and what they can not 
do for themselves, who can pardon 
their iniquity and blot out the miser- 
able and wretched past. The repent- 
ance of David was genuine when long 
afterwards he fell into most grievous 


sin: “Against thee, thee only, have I 
sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight.” David had sinned against his 


family, against his valiant soldier and 
companion in arms, he had disgraced 
himself in the eyes of the entire nation 
and he had brought the cause of reli 
gion into disrepute. He knows all this 
and feels it keenly, but he counts it all 
as nothing compared with the fact that 
he had sinned against God, and this 
always and everywhere is the mark of 
the true penitent. 

The longer Saul lives in impeni- 
tence, the less control he has over him- 
self. Again and again in the course of 
this history he assures Jonathan and 
David that he will never do David 
harm. He means it at the time, when 
he realizes how magnanimous David 
has been: but when he sees the strong 
men David has gathered around him, 
and how popular he is, and feels that 
he will surely be his successor, he pit 
fes himself, broods misfor 
tunes, becomes a monomaniac, and 
loses his self-control entirely. And Saul 
is not the only man who, brooding over 


over his 


his troubles and misfortunes, or fan 
cied worngs, or over a rival's and his 
success, has made himself utterly mis- 
erable and wretched, a trial to his 








friends and an annoyance to his com- | 


munity. 


Agricultural Machinery for Macedonia 
—During the recent war the rov- 
ernment purch: tractors for 
distribution among the agricultural! 
echools and 
chines 


Greek 


sed son a 


large land owners The ma- 
were shipped wit t mechanics 
@F engineers, and many of them were 
mever used for lack of skilled mechanics 
Later, however, American mechanics were 
employed by the 
Struct the 
care for the tractors, 


Greek government to in 
how to operate and 


students 





SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 























How Old Mr. Crow Lost His 
Double Tongue 
tid Blacky 
tall 


the 
and 
seemed trying to see just how much noise 
that 
peered out from the 


“Caw, 
sat 


caw, caw, caw 


Crow in the tree 


top 
he could make with harsh voice of 
his Peter Rabbit 
dear Old Briar-Patch and frowned. 

“If I had a voice as unpleasant as that, 
('d forget I could talk Yes, sir, I'd forget 


I had a tongue,” declared Peter. 
Somebody laughed, and Peter turned 
quickly, to find Jimmy Skunk “What 





are you laughing at?’ demanded Peter. 

“At the idea of you forgetting that you 
had a tongue,” replied Jimmy. 

“Well, I would if I had a voice like 
Black’s,”” persisted Peter, although he 
grinned a wee bit foolishly as he looked 
at Jimmy Skunk, for you know Peter is a 
great gossip. 


“It's lucky for you that you haven't, 
then,”’ retorted Jimmy. ‘I’m afraid that 
you would lose your tongue just as old 


Mr. Crow did.” 


That sounded like a story. Right away 





Peter sat up and took notice Did old 
Mr. Crow really lose his tongue? How 
did he lose it? Why did he lose it? 
When 

Jimmy Skunk clapped a hand over each 


ear and pretendéd that he was going to 
run away. Peter jumped in front of him 
“No, you don't!" he cried “You've just 
got to tell me that story, Jimmy Skunk.” 

“What asked Jimmy, as if he 
hadn't the lea idea in the world what 
Peter was talking about, tho of course 


he knew 











story 








r well. 





perfectl} 
“Caw, caw, caw, caw!" shouted Blacky 
the Crow from the distant tree-top. 

“The story of how old Mr. Crow lost 
his tongu You may as well tell me 
first I'll give you no peace 
until you do,” insisted Peter 

Jimmy grinned “If that’s the case, I 
guess I'll have to,” said he Wait till 
I find a comfortable place to sit down. I 
never could tell a story standing up.” 

At last he found a place to suit him, 
and after changing his position two or 
three times to make sure that he was 
perfectly comfortable, he began 

“Once upon a time——” 

“Never mind about that,” interrupted 
Peter. ‘I don’t see why all stories have 
to begin ‘Once upon a time.’ It seems as 
if everything interesting happened long 
ago,.”’ 

“If you don't watch out, this story won't 
begin at all," declared Jimmy. 

Peter looked properly ashamed for in- 
terrupting, and Jimmy started again. 

“Once upon a old Mr. Crow, the 
great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather of 
Blacky, over there, possessed the most 
wonderful tongue of any of the little peo- 
ple who ran, walked, crawled or flew. He 
could imitate any and everybody, and he 


as last, because 


time 


did. He could sing like Mr. Meadow Lark, 
or he could bark like Mr. Wolf. He could 
whistle like Mr. Quail, or he could growl 
like old King Bear There wasn't any- 
body whose voice he couldn't imitate, and 
do it so well that if you had been there 
and heard but not seen him, you never 
would have guessed that it was an imi- 
tation 

“Now, the imp of mischief was in old 
Mr. Crow, just as it is in Blacky today, 


and he was smart, too. There wasn't any- 


body smarter than old Mr. Crow. It's 
from him that Blacky gets his smartness. 
It didn’t take him long to discover that 


no one else had such a wonderful tongue. 


It was even more wonderful than the 
tongue of old Mr. Mocker the Mocking 
Bird. Mr. Mocker could imitate the songs 
of other birds, but old Mr. Crow could 
imitate anybody, as I have said He 
puzzled over it a good deal himself for a 


how he 
while 
few spe- 


while. He couldn't understand 
could make any 


sound he pleased, 
his neighbors could make on 


ly a 





cial sounds 


“Beings 





very smart and shrewd, just as 
Blacky is, he finally mind 
that it must be in his tongue As soon as 
he thought of that, he started out to find 
out, and on one excuse or another he 
managed to get all his neighbors to show 
him their tongues Sure his own 
tongue different any of 
others ] that it was 


made up his 


enough 
was from 
It was split a lit 


almost like 


tle, so 
two tongues in 
“That's it,” he chuckled ‘I knew it. 
It’s this little old tongue of mine. Nobody 
has got one like but nobody kr 
that but me I must make good use of it. 
Yes, sir, I must make good use of it.” 
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Use a line-a-day book for the farm 
notes By looking at year’s notes 
one’s memory is jogged Especially make 
note of the varieties of flowers and vege- 


last 


tables which were satisfactory this year. 
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Strength of Organization 


Experience of over forty years 
has developed executive ability. 
Scientific advancement has brought 
the telephone from a crude experi- 
ment to one of the most perfected 
of all mechanical devices. Engi- 
neering has mastered countless 
problems involved in the distribu- 
tion of service. Construction has 
carried the telephone into the most 
remote corners of the country. 
Operative skill has combined the 
efforts of executives, scientists, en- 
gineers and commercial manage- 
ment. These with vision and fore- 
sight are the powers which unite 
in the accomplishment of the Bell 
Telephone System. 


Working in the closest coopera- 
tion with its chiefs is the nation- 





wide organization of telephone 
employees. Nothing less than finest 
loyalty, the most untiring devotion, 
the recognition of the great impor- 
tance of their work, coupled with 
a fixed determination to serve faith- 
fully; nothing less than this unified 
strength which has been so won- 
derfully displayed by the manage- 
ment and employees of the Bell 
telephone could have carried the 
system through the years of strain 
which began with the war and 


have not passed, 


Hardly ever has public service 
required so long and severe a 
test of a businesss organization. 
Never has an army responded 
with more hearty united and loyal 
support. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 
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a J 
Handles All Kinds of Lime Rock and Fertilizer 

{ Spreads 75 to 10,000 Pounds Per Acre. 

i ?Theonly successful lime and fertilizer distributor—saves time, labor and money. Handle fere 
tilizer only once by hauling direct from cars to field. Patented Auger Force ee edhe mae oe to 
ary wagon—no holes to bore. Spreads evenly 164% feet wide, on hilly or level land. Simple 
and practical; noclogging or caking possible. Built strong—will give years of service. Hopper 
is level with bottom of wagon. Low in price. 

G t To Handle Wet, Dry or Lumpy 

uaran Lime (In Any Form), Commer- 
cial Fertilizer, Phosphate, Gypsum, Wood Ashes, 

Crushed Shells, etc. ‘ 

Put this distributor to I wish to inform you that the 

qrery test yen Fun pe rie. spreader I received from you some 
lizer Distributor is guaran- | months ago is giving excellent ¢ —— 

a he St back results and I am certainly sat- LM ~~ 
ond yout Thex a a =. isfied with it. Z| —F 
in use—e proven success in ell . L. MANNING, some, 

SGOny ton call eeriiouh Exline, lowa. 
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The Holden Co., Inc. __ age = 3 
219 Olive St., Peos ll Ltex See ey: Uh 
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Save Money by Buying Only the Best and Most Practica! 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


| 
We handle the best—Lewis Bee Ware and 
Foundation. 
| 
! 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, . . 


Address Dept. A. 


Sioux City, fowa 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Poultry raisers are invited to centribute their experience to this department. 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


THE POULTRY 


Questions reisting to 








White Comb 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Our Rhode Island Red chickens 
have a disease of the comb. The comb 
becomes coyered with a white scale 
that looks like mold. It starts in tiny 
spots that gradually spread until the 
whote head is bare and covered with 
seale. At first I thought it was caused 
by vermin but do not think now that 
such is the case. They have access 
to a barn yard that is very filthy with 
manure. As we live in town they are 
confined rather close most of the time. 
Can you tell me thru Wallaces’ Farmer 
what causes this? 
ous and healthy and lay well.” 

This disease of the skin is Favus, 
or White Comb. It first appears about 
the bare spots of the face, comb, wat- 
tles and ear lobes, then spreads to the 
feathered parts of the head. The feath- 
ers become surrounded by concentric 
rings of the scaly material. The 
fowl's health does not appear to be af- 
fected in the early stages of the dis 
ease, but as it advances the victim 
loses appetite, becomes poor and ex- 
hausted and finally dies. It gets into 
the flock through filthy conditions 
or thru the introduction of a diseased 
fowl. It is conceded that it may be 


They seem vigor- 








communicated to man. In handling dis- | 
eased birds care should be taken to | 


prevent infection thru cuts 
scratches. 

For treatment, isolate the diseased 
fowls, and remedy the conditions. 
move the crust, first softening with 
warm vinegar water, and paint with 
iodine or use a salve of equal parts 
of lard or vaseline and sulphur. 


If as soon as a spot is seen carbol- 


or 


‘ized vaseline or even straight lard is 


used, the further spread of the disease 
can be prevented if conditions are 
remedied. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Club 


We note that $485 in cash prizes are 
to be given to the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Poultry Club exhibits at the state fair 
this year. Directions governing the 
junior poultry judging contest which is 
to be held this year have been given 
out by the fair board. The contest 
will. consist of two exercises, each 
of which will count half of the total 
score. 

The first exercise will cover the cull- 
ing of farm poultry for egg production 
and the second will consist of judging 
standard bred poultry. Boys and girls 
who are counting on showing their 
poultry or entering the judging con- 
test should study carefully the points 
which are to govern the culling as 
given by the board in charge of the 
contest. These are: “Action and car- 

ize, color of comb and _ wattles, 

‘s, feathers, flesh, wedge shaped but 
symmetrical, crop, abdomen, breast 
bones, laying bones, legs and _ skin, 
ige.” In this classification the stu- 

nts will be required to give first, 

second and third placing of three hens 
in each of three pens chosen from com- 
mon farm poultry. 
In the standard bred poultry classi- 
ation the students will give first, 
second and third placing of a class of 
males and one class of females of 
Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds and 
White Leghorns. In this the rules 
&iven in the American Standard of Per- 
fection will govern. 

The tendency in judging poultry for 
the first-time is to want to handle 
each fowl, but some fowls will be of a 
quality which indicates culling only; 
limited time should not be wasted in 
handling these. 

Of the fowls remaining from which 
to choose the winners, pay more at- 
tention to vigor than to any other 
quality, A hen might have the con- 
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Re- | 








formation of a layer, she might be true 
to type, but if she lacks vigor she 
should go out. 

When it comes to judging the stand- 
ard bred poultry, the student will do 
well to memorize the disqualifications 
for the breeds to be judged. These are 
as follows: 

“General disqualifications — Any 
feather or feathers, stubs or down on 
shanks, feet or toes, or unmistakable 


indications of feathers, stubs or down 


having been plucked from same. 

“Web feet, decidedly wry tails, 
crooked backs, side sprig or sprigs on 
all single comb varieties, legs and 
toes of color foreign to the breed.” 

For the Barred Rocks the disquailifi- 
cations are: “Positive enamel white 
in ear lobes; red in any part of plum- 
age; two or more solid black prima- 
ries, secondaries or main tail feathers; 


shanks other than yellow, dark spots 


not to disqualify.” 





For the Reds, the disqualifications | 


are: “Positive enamel white cover- 
ing more than one-fourth of ear lobes; 
one or more entirely white feathers 
showing in outer plumage; shanks and 
feet other than yellow or _ reddish- 
horn.” 

For the Leghorns: “Red covering 
more than one-third the surface of the 
ear-lobs in cockerels and pullets.” 


The Town Hen 


An inquiry regarding White Comb 
says: ’ 

“As we live in town the hens are 
confined rather close most of the time. 
They have access to a barn yard that 
is very filthy with manure.” 

The only way hens can be confined 
successfully in town is by expending 
more energy in keeping the ground 
sanitary than is needed in the country 
where-they are on range. The ground 
needs to be spaded often, the water 
vessels such as will not spill, and a 
ban put on the neighbors feeding gar- 
bage to the flock. 

When food spoils as quickly as it 








does in the summer, one person should | 


be responsible for the fowls’ feed, and 
only such meals as she gives go into 
the feed yard. 

“My neighbors are so good to save 
their scraps for my chickens,” a small 
town subscriber wrote, “but they mix 
them with lemon skins and coffee 
grounds, and just throw them over the 
fence.” 

If the price of taking the neighbors’ 
scraps is to take all of them, a com- 
post heap is a good investment. On 
this heap the scraps which do not be- 
long in the fowls’ ration can be cov- 
ered with earth, and become food for 
the garden. 

Cake crumbs should not be fed; nor 
very salty scraps. 

Sometimes in feeding table scraps 
the fowls get an excess of animal foods 
which causes digestive troubles. Di- 
arrhea, possibly in bad cases of indi- 
gestion, touched with blood, is the re- 
sult. Aside from any damage to the 
hens, a yard smelling of soft droppings 
is most unwholesome. 

“Ten hens to every back yard” is a 
thrifty slogan, but it takes care to 
handle them profitably. 


Feeding for a Special Purpose 

What the ration should be depends 
on the purpose planned for a flock. If 
the chicks are to be sold for broilers, 
the ration will be one which will force 
growth, but which, if long continued, 
would throw the flock off their feed 
and cause liver trouble. 

If chicks are to be kept for breeders, 
the ration will be one which promotes 
vigor, builds a good framework, and 
promotes sturdy health. 

If from the flock of breeders, some 
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Made for 


Looks—Protection—Lastingness 


You can’t tell by looking 
into a can of paint, how it’s 
going to look when the paint- 
Neither can you 
it -will protect 
you 
want it protected. And surely 
you can’t tell whether it will 


ing is done. 
tell whether 
your building the way 


have lastingness. 


There is only one way to 
tell about any of the three; 
and that way is by a paint’s 
Brothers 


Lowe 


reputation. 
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three things 
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have a reputation for making 
paints of the highest quality. 
It’s like buying Gold Medal 
Flour—you know it’s good, 
because it always has been 
good. With exactly the same 
confidence you can buy any 
paint or warnish Lowe Broth- 
ers make. They are sold by the 
one leading dealer in each town. 

Send for circular — “Figure 
Your Paint Cost with a Brush 
—Not a Pencil.” 
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Te Lowe Brothers capany 


518 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO 


aii? 


are culled for fries, they wiil be given 

a fattening ration. 
to take a frame which can be made to 
carry one or more pounds of flesh than 


it is carrying, and sell it at the high | 


It is poor economy | 


| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
} 


price of fries per pound without add- | 


ing that pound or more of flesh which 
can be added at a quarter or less the 
price it will bring. 

If fowls have been overfed, the ra- 


tion is largely green food thru the day, | 
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hay there are 54.5 pounds of digestible 
substance, of which 11 pounds are 
crude protein. As a feeding ration, it 
analyzes 1.3.1 compared with clover 
£4.7. 





Large French Wheat Crop—lIt is esti- 


mated that the French wheat crop thig 
| year is two hundred and sixty million 
bushels, as compared with one hundred 
| and seventy-three million bushels a year 
ago The French officials say that 
France will need to import very little 
wheat this year Reports from Paris in 
June indicate that all in all the French 


and but one grain meal at night. Re- | 
ducing exercises in the form of 
scratching for a livng thru the day: 


| makes better breeders and better lay- 





ers. 

When fowls or chicks are being fat- 
tened, they are growing into meat. The 
amount of meat they will put on their 
bones depends on their care as well 
as on the ration. Discontented fowls 
will not fatten; neither will dirty or 
crowded fowls. Mature fowls will be 
contented in a dark place with little or 
no exercise, and put on flesh. Young 
stock will be restless and must have 
a certain amount of exercise up to the 
last “finishing’’ stage of the process. 
Pure water, and plenty of it, and fresh 
air are essentials. 


Whatever the purpose in feeding, 


| and regardless of the age of the flock, 
| the birds can not feed “company” (oth- 


erwise, lice and mites) and get fat or 
become thrifty or fulfill their potential 
possibilities in any line. 





Alfalfa and Clover 


A beginner asks: 

“How does alfalfa compare with clo- 
ver as a chicken feed?” 

Alfalfa hay ground as fine as meal, 
and known as alfalfa meal, is a good 
substitute for bran, and can be used 
up to 20 per cent of the mash where 
bran is not used. The clover meal 
would not be quite so valuable a food. 
United States Government Bulletin 
‘No. 31, speaking of alfalfa as a poultry 
food, says that in 100 pounds of alfalfa 





| ABY CHICKS—12c each up. All varieties. 


crop situation is one of the best in his- 
tory. 








BABY CHICKS 
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$1 3 100 Up 
Day Old Chicks 


Pure Bred 





Postpaid Anywhere 
Heaithy Greatest Layers 
8 Varieties + Million for 1920 
C Write for Free Catalog 
FARROW-HIRSH CO., Peoria, If. 
15 varieties, lowest prepaid prices. 


Catalog free. Ferry Vail, Garden 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS Purebred; healtby; greatest lay- 
ers. White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, 15 per 100; 300, ¢42; Barred Rocks, eds, $16; 
Buff Orpingtons, $18; mixed lots, our choice of 
breeds, $13. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Cata- 
log free. Booth Hatchery, Clinton. Mo. 


Rec- 














| ord laying purebred stock, guaranteed none 


better. Postpaid. Live arrival guaranteed. Quickest 
‘delivery. Send for free catalog and chick guide. 
Superior Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. he 
ABY CHICKS. High class 8S. C. W. Leghora 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100 Circulars free. 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 


POULTRY. 


Rose Comb Brown Legherrs 


_ “The strain that always lays.” Early Apri! hatched 
ceckerels and pullets. G. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa. 














ARRED ROCK EGGS 
B From Chicago and Indianapolis first prize wia- 





| guaranteed. 


ners and great — = _ 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
UFrF DUCK a 
Prompt delivery. safe arrival and good _— 
Twenty-eighth year. Circular f 
G. EARL HOOVER, RB. 5, Matthews, Ind 


PET STOCK 
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Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
RABBITS 8t. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years 
quememememes 61.00. Trial subseripitoa 2 cents. 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 




















Heavy Skim-Milk Ration for 
Calves 
How much skim-milk should be fed 
to calves daily? 





Results obtained thus far at the 
dairy division experiment farm, Belts- 
ville, Md., indicate that calves will 
make the greatest gains in weight 
when fed comparatively large quan- 
tities of skim milk daily (one-fifth of 
their body weight, or all they will 
drink), but that the most economical 


gains are made on smaller quantities. 

In an experiment to determine the 
effect of feeding various quantities of 
skim milk, sixteen calves were divided 
into groups of four calves each. These 
groups were balanced as nearly as pos- 
sible with reference to breed and body 
weight at birth. One group was given 
a daily ration of one-seventh of the 
body weight, the quantity being regu- 
lated by body weights taken every ten 
days. Two other groups were fed at 
the rate of one-sixth and one-fifth 
of their body weights; and the fourth 
group was given all the milk the 
calves would drink, twice a day. 

Each calf received its mother’s milk 
until it was ten days old. The change 
to skim-milk was then made gradually, 
and at the age of fifteen days the calf 
Was on an entire skim-milk ration. 
The experiment ran for seventy days. 
Weights obtained for three consecutive 
| days, at the end of the seventy-day pe- 
| riod, were taken as the final weights. 
The average results from each group 
are given in tabular form: 
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Group. 1 (one-seventh 

of body weight).. 0.95113 14.4 
Group 2 (one-sixth of 

body weight)...... 1.09 | 16.99 | 15.6 

'Group 3 (one-fifth of | 

body weight)...... 1.26 | 20.96 | 17.0 
Group 4 (all they 

would drink)....... 1.48 | 24.22 | 16.6 

The groups were well balanced as re 


gards weight and thrift of the calves. 


The gains increased with the quan- 
tity of skim-milk fed, the calves which 
received all they would drink making 
gains at least 50 per cent larger than 
those receiving milk at the rate of one- 

»seventh of their body weight. To do 


this they drank about 80 per cent more 


milk. As a consequence the skim-milk 
required for one pound of gain was 
greater with the heavily fed calves 
No bad results from heavy feeding 
were noticed, altho all of the calves in 
group 4, with one exception, drank, at 
times, more than forty pounds of skim- 
milk a day. This leads us to believe 


that overfeeding is not in itself a com- 


mon cause of scours. 


Fly Sprays 

spray saves annoyance 
and helps to keep up 
One good recipe for 
and one-half quarts 
and one-half quarts 
of coal oil, 
one and one- 
Dissolve 


A good fly 
to the milker 
milk production. 
@ spray is Four 
Pof coal tar dip, four 
of fish oil, three 
three quarts of whale oil, 
half quarts of oil tar 
three pounds of laundry goap in water, 
add the ingredients of the spray, and 
bring the whole up to thirty gallons 
with lukewarm soft water. This spray 
will keep off the flies and prevent the 
'coats of the animals from becoming 
harsh. 

The cows should be sprayed twice a 
day—in the morning after milking and 
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Labor Shortage has no Terrors 


UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR 


“With Perfected Disc Bowl” 





for the man who owns a 







Years before “labor shortage’”’ on the farms was such 
a serious consideration as it is today, the men who make 
this wonderful separator had anticipated this very condition 
so thoroughly that even today the United States is the 
ONLY cream separator that can be run with 


Hand or Power Without a Shift 
The U. S. can be fitted for gasoline engine or electric motor 
power without removing the crank—a hand and power 
machine combined—ready for any emergency. 













This exclusive feature—so important today—is only one in- 
stance of how the makers of the machine that holds the world’s 
record for close separation have led in the important improve- 
ments and refinements that make for easy running, easy clean- 
ing and long life. 

Have a United States agent show you what a marvel of 

easy cleaning the U.S. Perfected Disc Bowl is. You'll 

say it ‘shines by comparison.”’ Send for literature. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CORPORATION 


Bellows Falls, Vt. Chicago, Il. 
Salt Lake City Portland, Ore. Oakland, Cal. 















in the afternoon when in the barn for 
silage or green food. With a portable 
cart, made from a half-barrel by at- 
taching wheels, and a spray pump and 
nozzle ,two men can spray forty cows 
in five minutes. Thirty gallons of the 
mixture will spray forty cows twice a 
day for ten days, at a cost of one cent 
per cow per day. 





Progress in Tuberculosis 
Eradication 

Late reports of tuberculosis eradica 
tion work show that Minnesota is still 
maintaining its big lead in the effort 
to up At 
Minnesota has 387 accredited he 
Illinois has only 


clean its herds. present, 


rds, 


while the state of 46 


and Iowa only 31. It is quite evident, 
however, that Iowa will not stay in 
third place for very long. During the 


for instance, 221 head 
tuberculin test in Iowa, 


month of April, 
were given the 


while only 211 head were tested in 
Minnesota and 105 in Illinois. With 
this progress in testing work in the 
state of Iowa, it seems entirely prob- 
able that another year will put the 
state in as strong a position in its 
total accredited herds as any of its 


neighbors. 

The national report shows 
steins are leading the listed 
the number of 
black-and-whites 
Jerseys have 620, and 
5. The beef bres 
up as well. There are 313 Shorthorn 
herds on the accredited list and 109 
Hereford herds. The other breeds have 
a very small and scattering repre- 
sentation. 


that Hol- 
cattle in 
herds The 
listed, the 
Guernseys 
not show 


accredited 
have 673 


the 


do 


99 
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New York Dairymen Win 
The 
York has finally 


New 
reached an agreement 
the New York Milk Board, 

3 per cent milk will sell in June 
for $2.83 per hundredweight, in July 
for $2.95, in August for $3.35, in Sep- 
tember for $3.65. The dealers agree 
to pay these prices for all of the milk 
offered by the farmers. Four cents per 
hundred pounds will be added for each 
one-tenth of one per cent in excess of 
3 per cent. 

The New York Dairymen’s League 
is doing business, and its members as 
well as the city consumers of milk will 
benefit, because the normal milk flow 
will be maintained by fair prices. 


Dairymen'’s League of 


with under 


which 
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Hin... 


\f Cuts the ensilage into ane, 
\f uniform pieces, Does n 

\} mash, chew or tear it, = 
some cutters do. All juices 
and nutrition are left in the 
silage, ¥ uniform /packing 
and settling assured. 


25% SAVED 


The Ross Cutter eqeee 25% on 
cost in ensilage making. 
A feed and cutting wunaie that 
gives it the reputation of having 
an enormous appetite—a sinooth- 
running mechanism, and a fibre 
wlley that cuts power costs; 
Freed iom from breakdowns and 


Produce 
More Food 


Increase your production 
of beef and dairy products 
witha 


Preston 


Jansing, 


—the silo that laste indefi- 
y without upkeep expense 
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bip roof--steel chute--fireproof. 
Get your silo now--beautify your 
farm--and be ready for your ethane 
crop. Write for catalog 
J.M. PRESTON CO. 
Dept. 323, Lansing, Mich. 
Factories 
Uhrichsville, Ohio; 
Pa.; Brazil, Ind. 


























Ft. Dodge, Ia 
New Brighton, 








spee dof of machine, alJ lessen 

time of silo filling. 

It’s a machine that performs 

right, and saves costs. 

Send for catalog and wees | oofae,. 

Complete description of the 

exclusive Le ures which make e the 

‘Champion of Ali,’ 
WESTERN SILO GO. 
1 Pg dith St. 
Des Moines, lowa 











SHIPPED IN 
24 HOURS 


Made of absolutely 
clear Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine boiled in Cre- 


6a ” 
LINED 
(Pat. App. for) 
Acid-Proof Lin- 
ing keeps air out 
































—and moisture eeote. Acid-Proof 
and juices of § Lined, Painted outside, 
corn away from Double Anchored. 
a Won't blow down. 
Non-Shrinkable 
rite for Rot-Proof Acid-Proof 


No shrinking or swell- 


Immediate delivery from warehouses in Minne- 

i of stave: 
Ar 8, Minn., Madison, Wisc., Freeport, I) ag 
Kansas City, Mo., and Des Moines, lowa. Ad: circle doors and frame. 
jress all correspondence to Des Moines. 





FREE BOOK on Stop 
Fm od Silage. Write for 


vane LuMBER 
Est. 1865 TASER cumpen co, 


American Flint Tile Silos 


Will Save Your Late Corn Crop 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


From Plants at Carlisle 
and Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Save Money and Ensilage 
By ordering your silo now 


COATES MFG. CO. 
Dept. 674, 

















KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


BY USING 


| 
Kreso Dip No.1 || 


(STANDARDIZED) 

Easy to use; efficient ; economical ; 
Parasites; prevents disease. 
Write for free booklets on the Care of 
Livestock and Poultry. 
| 
| 








kills 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. | 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Des Moines, lows 


.. Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
‘*The Fruit Jar of the Field’ 
Save 8G on March orders— 
Pay Later when Silo Arrives 
Send for catalog Neo. 4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., | 
Established 1885 | 
Kansas City, 

















ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle a!) kinis of 
€arload lote and less at lowest prices—Ask 


fer our price Iifst. 
223 Peart St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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for pigs, calves, colts, lambs, hogs, 
j cattle, sheep andh horses. Cures after 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks 

7Ol Crocker Bidg.. 

When writing to advertisers 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


bere enaatned ‘Poemadin and 
Cure. Order today. Pay $2.08 per 
can on delivery. 

Dr. W. P. STATTLER, D.V. M. 
127 E, Locust St. Lanark, Illinois 


Des Moines. Iowa 
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Profits for the Creamery Patron 


A report on the codperative cream- 
eries of Minnesota for one of the win- 
ter months brought out several rea- 
sons why dairying may be good busi- 
ness in one district and very poor busi- 
ness in another. This report showed 
that the best of the creameries paid 
78 cents for butter-fat, while the poor- 
est paid only 54 cents. This differ- 
ence of 24 cents is enough to make 
dairy prosperity a bad joke to one 
farmer.and a reality to another. 

The figures indicate that the top 
grade of creameries could pay better 
prices for butter-fat for three reasons. 
They sold butter for a higher price, 
had a greater average over-run, and by 
handling a larger quantity of butter- 
fat made possible the use of labor- 
saving devices, expert help and other 


economies of a large plant. The but-— 


ter sold at a higher price, of course, 
because the patrons supplied a better 
quality of eream, and because a skilled 
butter-maker was employed. The dif- 
ference in over-run was due to better 
work by the butter-maker. 

Profits for the creamery patron are 
apparently based on four factors—good 
cream, skilled butter-making, an effi- 
cient plant, and marketing. For the 
first three points, the patrons, the but- 
ter-maker, the manager and the orig- 
inal organizers, are respectively re- 
sponsible. An intelligent system of 
marketing waits, of course, on the or- 
ganization of a state or sectional mar- 
keting association. 

Very often the profitableness of 
dairying in a given district is deter- 
mined from the moment of organiza- 
tion of the creamery. If a creamery is 
organized in a district too small to per- 
mit the handling of a big supply of 
cream, it is doomed at the start. AI- 
most invariably the creameries with 
a large tributary territory and which 
handle large quantities of cream are 
the ones with the best records. A one- 
horse creamery can not expect to make 
money. 

Given a good territory to work in, 
the success of the creamery depends 
on the willingness of the patrons to 
supply high-grade cream and the abil- 
ity of the butter-maker to make quality 
butter from it. Very often a good but- 
ter-maker who also acts as manager 
will be able to change the habits of 
his patrons and secure a much higher 
grade of cream. 

A manager and butter-maker who 
are willing to go to extra effort to 
encourage production of quality cream 
are the best assets.a creamery. can 
have. A great many creameries over 
Iowa can testify to this fact. At New 
Hampton, for instance, is a creamery 
which produces butter with a score of 
$2 and 98 steadily. This butter sells 
at a very considerable margin over the 
average secured by the usual cream- 
ery. At the national butter show, at 
Cedar Rapids, in 1919, the New Hamp- 
ton creamery won first prize and 
sweepstakes with butter scoring 97. 
D. W. Mohler, butter-maker, and J. W. 
Krieger, secretary and manager, are 
to be credited with a big share of the 
praise for these results according to 
New Hampton people. 

With warm weather coming on and 
with it the big influx of cream from 
Summer milkers, managers and direc- 
tors of creamery associations will do 
well to urge special care of cream by 
patrons and to prove to them the actu- 
al rewards in money that follow the 
use of higher grade cream. A com- 
Parison of the prices received by the 
local creamery for butter as contrast- 
ed with prices received by creameries 
of the first class will do much to drive 
this point home. 





British Hog Prices Weaken—Early in 


April, soon after the British government 

mtrolled the we »= market, the price 
rose to as high as $27 a hundred. Since 
then there have been violent fluctuations 
up and down. In Iate May the price went 


48 low as $22 a hundred. This is still 
Several dollars above the controlled price 


wni t prevailed last winter This price 
'S high enough to warrant hogs at Chi- 
cago selling for at least $17 a hundred. 











E successful business takes ad- 
vantage of every market presented 
for its products. Utilizing the for- 

merly wasted by-products of manufac- 
turing processes has invariably benefit- 
ed both the producer and the consumer. 


Three fundamental principles of busi- 
mess practice which have stood the test 
of jong experience are— 


Eliminate waste by utilizing the entire 


product. 
Always seek new outlets for the 
product. 
Create for every by-product a legiti- 
mate market. 
Now how can these business princi- 
i] ples be applied to dairying? 


Government reports show that about 
41 per cent. of the total production of 
milk in this country—or about thirty- 
four and one-half billion pounds—is de- 
voted to butter-making. Of this amount 
only about four per cent., or three and 
one-third billion pounds, actually becomes 
butter. The balance—about thirty-one 
and one-third billion pounds—goes back 
to the dairyman as skimmed milk for 
which some other use must be found. 
There are no statistics to indicate what 
becomes of all the skimmed milk, but 
government figures show that only about 
two per cent. of this valuable food finds 
its way into the human dietary. 


The Dairy Division of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a recent bulletin, says 
about skimmed milk: 

“In the past, much skimmed milk has 








Then the question arises—How will 
HEBE benefit the dairyman who is not 
near enough to a HEBE condensery to 
send his milk there? The answer is that 
while the HEBE industry is young and 
HEBE plants few in number, yet every 
can of HEBE sold is helping td develop 
this new market, and every bit of adver- 
tising put out by The Hebe Company is 
helping to educate the public to a greater 
use of dairy products. The ice-cream 
industry is a parallel case. Although 
many dairymen are not within shipping 
distance of an ice-cream factory, yet 
every milk producer is benefited by the 
increased demand caused by the use 
of nearly four billion pounds of milk 
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been wasted, both by throwing it away 
and by feeding it to live-stock, when it 
could have been used to better advantage 
as human food. This does not mean that 
no skimmed milk should be fed to calves, 
hogs and chickens. Such a conclusion 
would be ridiculous, because our mar- 
kets are not ready to absorb all of the 
skimmed milk produced, but human 
needs should be cared for first, and only 
the surplus skimmed milk should be 
fed to live-stock. Such a procedure is 
logical and is based upon economic 
grounds.” 


It is apparent that the dairyman is not 
putting all of his product to its most prof- 
itable use. 


And this is due largely to the fact that 
because lacking a fat content skimmed 
milk does not appeal to the taste. 


It is necessary, therefore, to find for 
skimmed milk a human use, and so im- 
prove the product that it will be best 
suited for that use. 


By the addition of a fat, wholesome 
and nutritious, skimmed milk can be made 
very desirable for use in cooking and 
baking. 








This fact is what first suggested 
HEBE, a product consisting of pure 
skimmed milk enriched with cocoanut 
fat. HEBE is the first real effort to de- 
velop a broad commercial outlet for 
skimmed milk as human food. It sells to 
amultitude of housewives who would not 
otherwise use milk for cooking at all, and 
thus it increases the general consumption 
of dairy products. 


yearly by the ice-cream manufacturers. 


HEBE is not intended to replace milk 
for direct feeding purposes. It is offered 
as an auxiliary to the family milk supply, 
for use in cooking and baking. It is 
honestly labeled as to contents and uses, 
and is advertised extensively. 


Thus HEBE becomes an important 
factor in the solution of the dairyman’s 
problem—“creating new markets.” As 
an ally to the dairying industry it seeks 
to make for itself a new market, without 
interfering with other established mar- 
kets, and in doing so it increases the gen- 
eral use of dairy products to the profit of 
the entire dairying industry. 
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Healthy contented cows give more and bet- 
ter milk. Good food is not enough. Don’t 
permit them to be bothered by troublesome, 
germ carrying flies. 

Cow-Ease will keep flies off cattle and horses and 
I guarantee it to you. I originated Cow-Ease 20 
years ago and it has given 20 years of satisfac- 
tory service to thousands of farmers and dairymen 
throughout the country. 

It is a harmless liquid that does not 
gum the hair nor blister the skin. Insist 
upon Cow-Ease. There is nothing as 
good to help your cows feed in peace 
and comfort. One gallon will spray a 
cow 200 times, 

Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease. If he cannot 


supply you, send me your order per my liberal 
trial offer below. 


(A, Elion Jove 
Vice-President. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
Established 1840 
87 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 
: TRIAL OFFER—If your dealer cannot sup- 
ser eat TOUCE. Tex || | ply you, send me his name and $1.50 and I 
no hyn ALLOWS will deliver prepaid to your address, a ha 
STOFEEDIN PEACE. gallon can o Cow-Ease ‘and Sprayer’ for ap- 
plying. For West of Missouri River and for 
Canada above Trial Offer $1.75. Please be 
sure to give us both your postal and Express 
address as we ship your order the cheapest 
and quickest way. ¢ 
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CHAPTER 22—LAFE TAKES A 
HAND. 
Lafe was surprised to feel the bitter 
tang of the air when he left the mill of- 


fice. It was the middle of the afternoon, 
the sun was declining into a bank of frost 
clouds, and the onset of winter weather 
had been a matter of a single hour. It 
was going to be winter now, he reflected, 
and, if Hilary could be held only three 
days, there would be no question of an 
immediate journey to Quebec. 

A misty halo spread about the sun; the 
white fog ept along the shore and filled 
the hollows of the mountain flanks. But 
Lafe did not feel the cold. He plodded 
briskly on his snowshoes, over the rackety 
bridge ,and along the new road to the 


seigniory. 

Reaching the waste of open ground be- 
fore the chateau, he-saw that a sleigh had 
been there that day; possibly it was in the 
stables now. He rang the bell, nodded to 
Robitaille, who opened the door, disre- 
garded his incomprehensible address, 
which seemed to negative Lafe’s wish to 
enter, and went by instinct into the living 
room at end of the hall for the first 
time in his life. 

He tapped at the door, but there came 
no answer. He knocked more loudly, and 
went in without waiting for any. He dis- 
covered the Seigneur in a big leather chair 
before the huge, glowing fire, Madeleine 
standing beside him, and Edouard Brous- 
seau a short distance away. There was 
an atmosphere of immediate constraint, 
as if Lafe’s appearance had interrupted a 
tense interview. Lafe sensed it, but he 
did not care. He could hardly believe his 
luck He had wanted Brousseau there 
badly, but he had not hoped to meet him. 

Brousseau was the first to speak. He 
may have guessed the nature of Lafe’s 
errand from Lafe’s attitude, tho not its 
fullness. He scowled. 

“It's the man from the mill,” he said, 
in a sneering tone, to Monsieur Rosny. 

Madeleine raised her eyes, and Lafe read 
in them the same intuition that was in 
Brousseau’s, and also her challenge. She 
was arming to oppose him in his fight for 
Hilary, she was preparing to fight against 
all that she held dearest, for the sake of 
the swindler across the room. Lafe ad- 
mired her courage, but this he had ex- 
pected. 

“My 
said 

Don't let that trouble you. I speak for 
Monsieur Rosny,” answered Brousseau. 

“You'll hear for him, too, then,”’ retort- 
ed Lafe “Mr. Rosny, that man is a liar, 
a thief, and a swindling rogue. That's 
what I've come to prove.” 

Brousseau started forward, 


the 


business is with Mr. Rosny,” he 


his face pale 











with rage As he placed himself in a 
fighting attitude Lafe calmly assumed 
that of defense, the left fist ready, the 
right arm across his chest, turned outward 
and slightly upward. srousseau was no 
coward, but he hesitated:, and his mo- 
ment passed 

The Seigneur’s face grew dark with an- 
ger “No man can say such things of a 
guest of m he cried, and gripped the 
arms of his chair as if trying to rise. 
Madeleine bent over him and restrained 
him Her face was flushed with resent- 
ment 

I told you my ines was with you, 
Mr. Rosny,’ said Lafe, unperturbed “J 
ain't speaking to him. I don't want to 
speak to hin He says he’s speaking for 
you, so let him speak to this. He’s swin- 
died the St. Boniface lumber company out 


of eighty thousand dollars, so far as we've 





learned yet, and maybe more. But I guess 
he’s heard enough. I got the proofs, but 
maybe it's painful listening.” 

“Leave the chateau immediately, Mon- 
sieur!"”’ thundered the Seigneur. 

“Not till I've finished speaking,” an- 
swered Laf “Unless he asks me to go, 
and then r 1 think about it. He’s speak- 


| ing for you You ain’t in on this deal, 
Mr. Rosny And now I've ante’d,” he 
ended, defiantly. 


came forward quietly. “You 


Connell,” she said, in a voice 


| Madeleine 
can go, Mr 
| 


vibrant with restrained anger. “We do 
not permit Monsieur Brousseau to be in- 
sulted, here or anywhere, Your conduct 
is intole Leave instantly, and if you 


rable 





| have ling to say to him in accusa- 
|} tion t when he has not a woman and 
sick man present to restrain his re- 
& Se “4 nt 
Lafe flushed. “And you aint’ in it, 
neither, Mamzelle,” he answered. ‘‘What 
| I got to say I say to Mr. Rosny. I come 
| here to say it, and I'll go when I said it.” 
“O, let him speak,"’ snarled Brousseau 














Askew is afraid to come here 
has sent his man.” 
flashed. “This is no 
place for personalities, Edouard,” cried 
the girl. “Perhaps you will accompany 
Mr. Connell to the door and let him say 
what he wishes to say outside.” 
” cried Lafe, in a furious 
that surprised himself. ‘‘He’s cheat- 
ed us out eighty thousand dollars, and 
he’s cheated you, Mr. Rosny, out of about 
as much, and probably more, and you can 
put it in any words you like. And I've 
got the papers to prove it—all of ’em.” 
winced and staggered back 
there was no mistaking 
man was afraid. Tho Made- 


“Monsieur 
with his lies, 
Madeleine's eyes 


so he 


“I say it here! 
voice 


ot 








Brousseau 
dumbfounded; 


now that the 

leine would not deign to acknowledge that 
she had listened to Lafe’s words, Lafe 
caught the flicker of her eyelids as she 
glanced quickly toward Brousseau, and he 
knew that at the same instant she had 
seen the look on Brousseau’s face. The 
Seigneur, mouthing impotently, had kept 
trying to rise; but now he sat open- 


mouthed in his chair, and thereafter they 
listened. 

‘T’ll tell you why he wants the sei- 
gniory.”’ continued Lafe. “I guess it’s 
part plain breed, but there’s another rea- 


son, and that explains why he wants to 
get Mr. Askew off. There’s an asbestos 
mine on the island—look at him! Look 


at him!” 

Brousseau was glaring at him, the pice 
ture of impotent rage. Lafe, having in- 
dicated him with his hand, resumed: 

“He kept it off the map in our office, 
pretending the island isn’t on our limits, 
and he spread that story, but you know 
better, Mr. Rosny. The island has the 
best asbestos mine this side of Thetford, 
and I’ve seen the mines at Thetford. And 
it’s worth a good quarter million dollars, 
I reckon. Maybe more. Maybe a million— 
I ain’t no judge. And he’s kept it secret 
from you.” 

“He’s drunk or dreaming,” muttered 
Brousseau, trembling. ‘‘A few strands of 
rock flax, commercially worthless = 

“But that ain’t roguery. That’s just a 
business trick,”’ said Connell. ‘“‘How did 
he get you into his power, Mr. Rosny, 
asking your pardon? I'll tell you. He’s 
cheated you as he’s cheated us, except 
that it was worse, because you trusted 
him, which we never did. That's what I 
come to tell you, Mr. Rosny. He’s swin- 
dled you out of nearly forty thousand dol- 
lars on one deal, in North Empire Devel- 
opment Company stock, and maybe in 
other ii 

Brousseau leaped at Lafe 
Lafe, who had anticipated the move, 
stepped dexterously aside, at the same 
time twirling the chair on which his hand 








like a tiger. 


was resting 3rousseau, in his plunge for- 
ward, triped over it, stumbled, and fell 
prone to the floor. 

“And I got the papers to prove that— 


triumphantly. 

Brousseau rubbing his shins and 
muttering curses, and glared savagely 
about him. Madeleine was breathing 
quickly, her eyes fixed intently on Lafe’s 
face. 


“It’s 


here!’ said Lafe, 


rose, 


” 


‘"They’ve 
are they? 


cried Brousseau. 
forged papers. Where 
Eh? Show me!” 

“He said he 


a lie! 


those 


was speaking for you, Mr 
Rosny,” said Lafe, ‘‘so here they are. I 
guess you know your signature?” 

He drew the envelope from his pocket 
and placed the three documents on the 
Seigneur’s knee, standing between him 
and Bro who looked ready to leap 
again. But he did not leap; he muttered 
to Madeleine, who still watched Lafe 
breathlessly. 

‘TI gu 
much, Mr 


usseau 


letters don’t tell you 
Rosny,” continued Lafe. “If 
you'll put them together you'll see that 
those fifty thousand dollar shares were 
sold for you in Quebec at a hundred dol- 
lars apiece.” 

“Yes Monsieur 
tune with that company. 
to me,’ said the Seigneur, 
“What of it?’ 

‘Why, here’s 
shares five days 
said Lafe. “It 


ess these 


Brousseau had ill-for- 
He explained it 
trembling. 


the market price of its 
before at $875, that’s all,” 
didn’t tumble that fast 
All the country would have been ringing 
with it if it had done that. I guess Brous 
seau has that money of yours tucked away 
safely somewhere.” 
“You gave me your power of attorney 





Brousseau began. 
But s guilt was written on his face. 
The swiftness of the blow had utterly dis- 


concerted him and made him incapable of 
defense. Lafe saw the Seigneur’s ex- 
pression change as if a mask had bee 


torn from his features. He staggered 
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his feet, his left side helpless, and, grasp- 
ing the chair with his right hand, con- 
fronted Brousseau. 


“What have you to say? Is it true or 
false, Monsieur?" he cried. ‘‘Where are 
my other stocks? You had a hundred 
thousand of my money. Where is it?” 

“Find it!" yelled Brousseau “Go to 
the devil with your money! I tried to 
help you out of friendship. I haven't time 
to work out your stock exchange accounts 
for you If anybody's cheated you, it’s 
the stock broker. Go to him for it!” He 
started toward Madeleine. “You don't 
believe these lies against me?” he cried. 

“You have insulted my father, but you 
have not answered him.” 

Tll pay him.” 

It is true, then? It is true?’ 

Yep, its’ true,”’ interposed Lafe. “It 
can't be anything else. Everybody knows 
what a rotten, swindling thief the fellow 
is. Ah, keep your hand down, Mr. Rosny 
Im telling you what I think of him. That's 
what I come here for. And if you'll ex- 
euse me for referring to your mortgage, 
which everybody knows, if he doesn’t turn 
that in to you by tomorrow Mr. Askew 
will sue him criminally as well as civilly 
for what he’s done to us, because we've 
got the confession of the man that sawed 
the boom for him.” 

Brousseau swung on his heel suddenly 
and strode teward the door. He turned 
and shook his fist at Lafe. ‘I'll pay you 
for this, you and that other blackmailer!” 
he swore. “I'll smash your rotten con- 
cern. Tl" 

He broke off with a derisive snort and 
made toward the entrance. But Lafe 
strode past him and blocked his way. 

“Just a moment,” he said. ‘Mr. Ros- 
ny’s got something to say to you.” 

Brousseau tried to fling himself past, 
but Lafe, standing like an iron sentinel, 
completely filled the opening. 

“Monsieur Brousseau,” said the Sei- 
gneur, “there are just a few words to say 
before you go. When Monsieur Connell 
came here he did not meet with encour- 
agement. He proved his case, and you 
have proved it by your actions. When 
you were a boy, I advanced you, I inter- 
ested myself in you. You climbed high, 
and you tried to repay me by ousting me 
from my lands and stepping into my 
shoes You sought to dishonor us thru 
my daughter, who was wiser than I in her 
recognition of what you were. I thought 
that you were only ill-bred, but you have 
proved yourself a scoundrel as well. You 
will repay me everything you have stolen 
or go to jail. Good-day, Monsieur.” 


“That's all, I guess,’’ said Lafe, and 
opened the door 
Brousseau dashed thru. and along the 


corridor. Lafe followed him at an inter- 
vel. but Brousseau did not wait for him 
He pulled the front door open and slammed 
it behind him. When Lafe reached it, 
Brousseau was already dragging his horse, 
already harnessed to his sleigh, out of the 
stables 

Lafe and the 


watched him drive away, 


old cynical smile came back upon his 
face 

“IT wonder if Mr. Rosny would have 
talked big like that if Brousseau hadn't 


lost his power over him,” he said thought- 
fully “I guess human nature’s just the 
same up here as in Shoeburyport!” 

But that was not the main purpose on 
which he had come. He must speak to 
Madeleine. He turned back into the hall. 
He hesitated to return into the room, but 
as he stopped uncertainly in the corridor 
behind the entrance, Madeleine came to- 
ward. him. 

“My father thanks you, Mr. Connell,” 
She said, and tho the tears rained down 
her face, she smiled. ‘‘It is like the lift- 
ing of a nightmare,”’ she whispered. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,’’ said Lafe. 
it was you I wanted chiefly to see.’ 

“You saw me. What else is there to 
say? Mr. Conneil, if you have come here 
®2 any other mission it is hopeless. Why 
did you let him send you for—for that?” 
she continued, reading his face. 

“Because he’s my friend,” said Lafe. 
“But he didn’t send me here. He don't 
know He'd feel like killing me if he 
knew. He’s talking of going away. That's 
why I came.” 

He saw her start, then control herself. 


“But 


“I'm forty years old,” said Lafe, and, 
Conscious of the ineptness of the begin- 
hing, hesitated ‘I'm forty years old,” 


he continued; ‘‘not old enough to be your 
father, Mademoiselle, but old enough to be 
& sort of uncle, tho I ain’t got your edu- 


cation That don't matter. It’s experi- 
eace that counts, and knowledge of the 
World. And IL seen a good bit more of life 
than you, Mademoiselle. 

I seen enough to learn one thing, and 
that is that misunderstandings are the 
Cause of mearly all the trouble in the 
World When Mr. Askew come here, I 
Wasr iltogether too much pleased rad 
beer meshed into the crooked work that 
Morris and Monsieur Brousseau was do- 
mf with the seigniory lumber. Then when 
I got to know Hilary Askew, I saw that 
he was clean straight thru.” 


He let his hand fall lightly on the girl's 
Shoulder. The gesture, which might have 
cn an offense in some, was instinctive, 
and, like most instinctive actions, fitting 
Lafe uncouth, unlettered, standing before 
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Madeleine Rosny, seemed like a benevo- 


lent guardian. 


“When he came to like you, I was 
glad."" continued Lafe. “But when you 
came to like him, I was just about as 


happy as when I was leading Clarice—my 
wife, I mean—out of the First Methodist 
Church at Shoeburyport, Mass.., on Au- 
gust 17, 1902, with her white veil hiding 
her, and them orange flowers she was 
carrying scenting up the place not 
quite so glad, maybe, but not far shy of 
it. And you think he wasn’t true to you? 
What man in his sense wouldn’t be?’ 

“T won't hear you!”’ cried the girl, sum- 
moning her defiance to her aid. “He 
should have spoken for himself What 
rizht have you to speak for him, sent or 
unsent?’’ 

“Why, I thought I'd explained that, 
Mamzelle Just because I’m his friend,” 
said Lafe. “It ain’t true. Not a word of 
that story’s true. I'm going to tell you 
the truth. But first I'm going to say what 
I got to because its’ true. You 
haven't acted rightly toward him—no, you 
haven't, Mamzelle!” 

The passionate gesture, the sincerity of 
his tone, dominated her. She tried to find 
her voice and could not; she tried to find 
indignation and could not. 

“We went to Ste. Marie together to see 
conditions there, to see what sort of place 
Simeon Duval was running. The girl was 
there. It was the night of the raid, and 
we helped her away. She got home, and 
her father never knew. Little Baptiste 
knew, and others who'd seen her with us. 
They told Brousseau, ,and he started 
those lies about Mr. Askew, who never 
knew about it—never knew anything. 

“That fellow Pierre, Brousseay’s man, 


say, 





had his eye on the girl You know the 
sort of work he’s dome along this coast. 
Maybe you don’t, but it’s devil’s work, 
Mamzeile, and he and Leblanc lured Marie 


into a boat by means of their decoy, Nan- 


ette Bonnat, and took her to the island 
We found them there, and saved her, and 
brought the girls back. That’s all. Now 
you know. Now you understand how 
you’ve done Hilary a wrong. If you don’t 
believe me,” Lafe continued doggedly, 
“just tell me’ how much you don’t believe, 
and I'll prove it. Ill prove every word; 
you don’t have to take me on trust.” 

“Do you think I am capable of seeking 
evidence that a man is true to me?” cried 
Madeleine. ‘‘Do you think I am going into 
St. Boniface to pry into your friend's ac- 
tions?” 

“You love him, Mamzelle,”’ said Lafe, 
with patience that would not be thwart- 
ed “T ean read that in your face. . You 
love him, and you've done him a wrong. 


Well, Mamzelle, you can't lie down under 
that You can’t bear it You've got to 
right it.” 


She burst into helpless tears 
that he would come to me,” 
pered. 

“Hilary Askew 
man,”’ said Lafe. 

“He refused to defend himself.’ 

“‘He’d promised Marie to say nothing.” 

“How could I heip believing what every- 
body had been dinning into my ears, after 
they came back like that?’ 

“I don’t know.” answered Lafe. 
I believe in anybody I love, I 
that’s all.” 

“Let me pass. I have heard you.” 

But Lafe stood in the way. ‘‘You’re go- 
ing to tell him it’s all right,”" he said 


“I hoped 
she whis- 


ain’t that kind of a 


“When 


believe— 





“Pll arrange it so it won't hurt your pride, 
if that’s worth keeping——” 

“How dare you insult me? Let him 
come to me! Let him come and plead!” 

‘“‘Mamzelie!”’ 

“I shall never go to kim!” 

And Lafe had reached the end. His 
outraged justice had led him to the goal; 
but it was the wrong goal He was help- 
less, he was beaten. He stepped aside, 
and she ran past him, hurrying up the 
stairs, whose faded carpet was held back 
by tarnished rods that gleamed between 
her moving feet. 

Lafe looked along the gloomy hall at the 
portraits in their gilt frames, and he feit 
the unreasoning, stubborn Rosny spirit 
that looked out of the eyes of each, as it 
had looked out of Madeleine’s and spoken 
by her. And it had met such another 
spirit in Hilary. 

“I guess you’re wrong, all of you,’’ Lafe 
muttered. “fT guess you manufactured 
your code and thought it was breeding 
and pride, and you ean’t help it. You 
got your foundations crooked. You can’t 
help it: that’s all.” 

And with the same dogged patience, but 
with an added air of hopelessness, he put 
on his snowshoes and plodded from the 
chateau. (Continued next week) 





Productive Soils—An excellent new book 
on soils is ‘“‘Productive Soils,” by Prof 
W. W. Weir, of the University of Wis- 
consin. This book, while designed as 4 
text-book, should be of considerable in- 
terest to practical farmers. The chapters 
on marsh soils, sandy soils and clay soils 
are especially good The book may be 
secured from the Lippincott Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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The 1920 Red Book is 


Farms that will Pay 
Bigger Profits 


That ie what we offer you in Straus Qual- 
ity Farme in Northeastern Indiana and 
Northwestern Ohio. Their rich, produc- 
tive soil averages 45 to 75 bushels of corn 
er acre, and other crops in proportion 
et prices are only $175 to $325 per acre, 
with favorable terms. 





Good Location—Good Markets < 





Hard-surfaced roads and good markets en- 
able you to sell crops when prices ere 
right. Good improvements and fine 
schools and churches make ideal living 
conditions. 


The Red Book for 1920 ie more than 
a catalog of Straus farms. 
complete guide for farm buyers—160 
pages of valuable and reliable infor- 
mation end 
by many photographs. Full descrip- 
tions of Straus Quality Farms, with 
photographe and plats. 


Every year the Straus Red Book 
leads hundreds of farmers and their 
families to better farms, where their 
investment brings higher returns and 
a greater future. 
for you. 

The R 


no 


Send for the Red Book today. 


Ready for You 


suggestions, illustrated 


It will do the same 


Red Book is free for the asking. There 
obligation. A post card brings st. 





Best Farm Opportunities on the Market 


lnvestigation will convince you that Straus Quality Farms offer better opportunities for more 


profitable farming than older sections of the 
vestment. 


Corn Belt, 
The 1920 Red Book gives full information. 


and have a wonderful future as an in- 
Send for it today. 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Established 1860 
88 Straus Building 





Capital and Surplus $4,000,000 


Ligonier, Indiana 





MR. FARM BUYER 


We want you to know about our beautiful farms 
We are publishing an extra fine catalog telling you 
about the land and showing you the many advan- 
tages of owning farm land here, aleo views of some 
of our real BARGAINS. 

We have fine land. 

We have fine markets. 

We have fine buildings. 

We have fine churches. 

We have fine schools 
We are located in the most prosperous sections of 
the United States A trip here will convince you 
that thie is the piace to buy your future home. 

Send for catalog showing 200 farm bargains 
from 870.00 to $200 per ac 
The Alien-Martzell-Dibble Co., Main Street, 
Spencer, Ohio. 


Prices 





———— 


Colorado | Farms 


Several improved farms tn Grand River Valley, 
western Colorado. General farming and stockraising; 
reliable water rights, excellent markets, schools, 
transportation, free range and Forest Reserve privi- 
leges. Prices rearonable and terms fair. Write 


JOHN R. MUNRO, Rifle, Colorado 


NORTHWESTERN MINNESOTA 


Open Prairie Cloveriand 
Reasonable prices and terms Trades considered 
as part payments. Liberty bonds taken at face. Few 
Government Quarters avaliable 
GESELL, - Thief River Falls. Minn. 


240 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


Heart of 8. E. Mo., choice eotl, and location, will 
ge)! half or all, possession at once, terms easy, price 
140 per acre, (for afew days only) 
John L.© rutcher, Stoddard Co . 








Kesex Mo. 





For Sale By the Owners 


A few choice eastern lowa farms in Linn, Benton 
and Buchanan counties. Easy terms. Write for our 
prices. They are very attractive and all are bar- 
gains, BANKERS FARM INVESTMENT CO., 314- 
$15 Higley Bidg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improwed farme for 
sale om easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 
201-Acre Farm For Sale 


With two sets of buildings; will make two farms; 23 
miles from town; level land, biack soll; good roads, 
good locality, ¢ mile to school. Price, ¢140 per acre; 
easy terms. Write 


EDW. J. LENZ, 

ESSUSSEPPI Biack Prairie Alfalfa and Graz- 
N ing Lands, in alcommunity of Northern farm- 
ers, where land produces as abundantly at one-third 
to one-half the price demanded in other states. For 
information and farm lists, write A. D. HICKEL, 
Merchants and Farmers Bank Bidg., Macon, Miss 
sou mat paoshere North Dakota, in the 
ver V alley, Stutsman county; 
20,000 acres must be sold immediately 
free list. JOHN B. FRIED LAND 
Jamestown, North Dakota 


CHOICE 160 A. 


from school; 
Deighborhood; 80 miles from lowa 
other farms. Wil! s¢ M1 on easy terme 
D. U. WELD, Wind Minnesota 


_ CANADA. LANDS 


For let of Car 
MAN, Portage 














Kagle Be 











ioe | in 


famous Jame 








Write for big 
COMPANY, 








NEW- 


write 8. J 
Canaca 


ia farms for sale 
rairie, Manitoba, 
( UR Sou the: ern pitencecte corn and clover farms 

are the real lowa kind. Come and see for your- 
self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Falle, Minn 




















Grain and Stock Farm 


Consisting of 400 Acres 


One of the best farms for this pur- 


pose in northern Illinois. One-half 
kept in grass. Land in high state of 
cultivation. Good buildings, abun- 


dant supply of water, hog tight fences. 
No agents, no commissions. 

For plats and further descriptions, 
write 


G. W. SWORD, Box W, Lanark, Ill. 














SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
The Modern Promised Land 


Farms that Offer You 
Wonderful Opportunity 


Bay now tin America’s richest farming section 
All temperate none crops grow here tn abundance 
The only section of the t S. producing two crops 
of staple grains per ye gvems the same land. Ideal 
climate, fine water supply, ample shipping facil- 
ities. A great stock-raising country. Improved 
farma, 40 acres and up, $100 to $225 per acre; 
unimproved land, cutover timber, $37.50 to $75 
per acre. No farm over 3 1-2 miles from market. 


















Come where riches are walting. See these 
farms judge for yourself. Write for ii- 
lustrated book and map. id 





ress, 
THE C. F. BRUTON CO. 
Dept.D.45 Sikeston, Me. 


FoR 






THIS BOOK 





SEND 


. 

A Bargain for Quick Sale 

We are offering our fine half section in Traverse 
county for 6150 per acre, and on account of sickness 
will include this year's crop and equipment (which 
cost 63500) if taken off our hands immediately. Have 
fine grove, splendid sof], natural drainage, no waste 
land. Buildings are in need of some repairs, as farm 
has been rented until this year. Have about 40 acres 
in Oats, 80 In corn, 50 In timothy, 40 in meadow and 20 
in pasture (pasture and meadow natural sod), balance 
partially plowed. An ideal stock farm. 610,000 will 
bandie this; balance at 6%. MISS F. JANSS, 
KR. 2, Collis, Minn. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a long let of fine farms, located chiefly in 
S e heart of the noted grain, grass and stock belt of 
Northeast Missourl, at exceedingly low prices for 
such lands. A few large ranch tracts at special 
prices. Better see land fn tillage, than when snow 
covers {t. Land values are advancing sharply. Do 
not delay—come at once 
SEVER & SEVER 
Fagm Loans and Realty 
furdiand, Mo. 











Silt loam, clay sub 

Hardwood Cut-over Land 5.) 'onmces seo, 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads good schools 
in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and no commissions 
Rasy terms Also improved farms. Write for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin 

ties - sou th ce 


FOR SALE = 


write or call PAYNESVILLE LAND Co., 

Payneeville Minnesota. 

pAR™ ‘BARGAIN Northeastern 80. Dak. tm- 
proved $20-acre farm, @85 an acre with crop. For 

particulars write HANS CALLSEN, Lily, 80. Dak 








farms fn Stearns, 
ltyoh! 


Improved 
Meeker and Kar 

































‘Vieterinary 


DOCKING LAMBS. 











An Illinois subscriber writes: 
‘I write you for advice for docking 
lambs’ tails. What age should a lamb be 


when its tail is docked? I have lost more 
lambs from docking than from any other 
cause. I have docked them from 48 hours 
to ten days old. I docked one today that 
was three days old, and a big, strong 


lamb. It bled a good deal and became 
weak. I did everything I could to save it, 
hut it died. Would like to know some- 


thing to do to save these lambs.” 

It is best to castrate lambs before they 
are three weeks old, or thereabouts, and 
docking may be done at the same time. 
Some shepherds prefer to let lambs re- 
cover from castration before docking, but 
there is no of this. It is thought 
best, however, not to dock ram lambs 
so early. The supposition is that leaving 
them undocked ngthens the backbone. 
On the 1er hand, it mistake to let 
them go too as the opera- 
tion is more sé when the lamb is well 
and likely to give the 
unimal a backset work with red- 
hot docking pincers 
thru a hole in a 


needa 


stre 
ot! > a 


ked, 





nd oc 


vere 
therefore 
Do the 
first pulling the tail 


grown, 


piece of board. 


SHOULDER SLIP. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

*T have a four-year-old colt which has 
been worked a little until about a week 
ago, when one of her shoulders slipped. 
It does not seem to hurt her, but will not 
go back in place. It slips out every time 





she uses it. Is there anything I can do 
for this, or will it go back itself?” 
The term “shoulder slip” is applied to 


wrench of the muscles of the 
usually caused by plowing in 
and working in an ill-fitting 
of the muscles, or 

Give the filly abso- 
and feed her light, 


a severe 
shoulder, 
the furrow 
collar. Wasting 
“sweeny,” results. 
lute rest in a box stall ¢ 
laxative rations. Rub stimulating lini- 
ment into the muscles of the shoulder once 
or twice daily, directed by the veteri- 
narian. When grass is fit, she may be al- 
lowed to graze for a few months, but she 
should not be worked. If the muscles 
start to waste (atrophy), it may be nec- 
essary to blister the part, or even have 
tincture of iodin injected here and there 


as 


over the wasted surface, by means of a 
hypodermic syringe 
LAMENESS. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 





“TIT have good gray mare seven years 
old that has been ne for four months. 








I can not find anything wrong or anything 
in her foot. The frog of her foot is dry 
and hard She has fallen off in weight, 
and is getting no better. It is her left 
hind leg.” 

It is absolutely impossible for one at a 
distance to determine the seat or cause of 
a mysterious lameness. The local gradu- 
ate veterinarian should, however, be able 
to do th and if one has failed another 
should be employed. Meanwhile it may 
be stated that it is natural for a horse to 
shed the parts of the frog that have dried 
and loosened. This happens in nature 
twice a year or oftener in some instances 
If the hoof is dry and hard that indicates 
fever, and it may be that a ringbone is the 
cause, or that the sole has been pierced 
by a nail. If you can not employ a veteri- 


marian have the horseshoer carefully ex- 
amine the foot. Meanwhile it would be 
all right to soak it in soft water for an 


hour or more twice daily, and each eve- 
ning apply a simple greasy hoof dressing. 


PRURITIS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like advice as to what to do 
for my pigs. They act like they had lice, 
continually rubbing and scratching them- 
selves The old sows are the same, but 
upon examination I can not find any lice. 
Some of the pigs and some of the old sows 
seem to be quite scurfy, while the rest of 
the old sows seem to be ordinary except 
they continually rub hese pigs have a 
warm, dry, well-bedded shed. The moth- 
ers are fed about 90 pounds of corn, about 
14 pounds of tankage, oil meal, shorts and 








red dog mixed in a slop and about 3 gal- 
lons of oats a day, and they have a good 
run in a blue grass pasture with a nice 
Stream running thru it. The above ration 
is fed up to twelve months They have 
fifty-eight pigs I have tried dip, but I 
can not see that it does any good. I have 


been advised to try crude oil, and would 
like to know what you think about letting 


them rub on that.” 


feeding is the cause 


probable 












of t ation Allo w milk twice daily 
as a drink and feed a le shelled corn, 
middlings and tankage f a self- 
feeder. Apply to tl te a ultural 
experiment station for bulletins on 
hog feeding and pig raising. It would be 
all right to put in a hog oiler, but we 


fancy that better results might be had by 
dipping the affected hogs in a solution of 


coal tar dip made according to directions 





given by the manufacturer and adding 
enough crude oil to scum the surface; also 
pour a little crude oil into the bath or 
clean wallow. 


SCOURS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell us what we can 
do? Our pigs, when two or three days 
old, develop a diarrhea. We feed our 
sows before farrowing four to five pounds 
of corn and one-third to one-half a pound 
of tankage per sow daily. We have 
changed to oats and barley and shorts and 
also have taken feed entirely from them 
But nothing stops the trouble. We also, 
after farrowing, feed only one ear of corn 
the first day and two the second, and very 
gradually increase the daily ration for the 
first week. Please tell us how we can 
prevent the trouble mentioned.” 

Stop feeding corn to pregnant sows dur- 
ing the last month, and do not feed any 
for a month or so after farrowing, as 
trouble with scouring has been experi- 
enced. The milk of the.sow is at fault 
Have the sows run out daily and allow 
them milk to drink and free access to 
clover or alfalfa hay when a green cro; 
is not available for grazing. In additior 
they may have a little middlings, bran 
and oil meal. They should be kept mus 
cular, not fat and flabby, with their 
bowels acting normally. Constipation 
often induces toxic conditions of the sow’s 
milk. Should scouring start, cut down 
the feed of the sows and mix bicarbonate 
of soda until scouring is checked. A raw 
egg two or three times daily also is use- 
ful in scours of little pigs, and if other 
remedies fail give triple sulpho-carbolata 
tablets. 





FAILURE TO BREED. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

‘In October a registered gilt fifteen 
months old farrowed eight pigs. Three 
were dead at birth, but the others have 
done well. The gilt was shipped forty 
miles a week previous. I weaned the pigs 
in December, and the sow has never come 
in since. My other sows fed the same are 
bred. This sow has not gained in flesh, 
but has in size, and is well and active. 
Please advise me how to get her bred.” 

It often proves disastrous to ship a sow 
that is well along in pregnancy. Abor- 
tion often results, or the pigs come dead 
If you give the sow twelve drops of fluid 
extract of damiana once daily in a very 
litle slop, or any way found convenient, 
she will be likely to come in heat after a 
few doses, provided she is not affected 
with tuberculosis or some other serious 
disease, We have also fougd that a period 
of heat sometimes may ‘be induced by 
turning in with a sow that fails to breed 
a gilt that has just been served or that is 
in heat The popular treatment among 
farmers is to feed charred ear corn as 4 





well-nigh exclusive ration to sows that 
fail to come in heat. 
FISTULA. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘T have a twelve-year-old mare that 
seems to have a fistula coming on her 
shoulder. She makes an awful fuss if 
anything, even the check-rein, touches 
her there. It looks a little full—just a 


trifle right on top of her shoulder. What 
can I do to stop it?” 
Fistula of the withers 


bruising, or it may come 


is caused by 
from irritation 


or infection caused by the collar. In 
mares, it is sometimes caused by the 
stallion biting at time of service. Do not 


blister the part. Keep it covered with a 
thick layer of absorbent cotton, gauze, or 
clean cotton waste, to be Kept constantly 
wet with a solution of one teaspoonful 
each of sugar of lead and powdered alum 


to the quart of cold soft water. Keep her 
in a box stall during treatment, and feed 
lightly on oats, bran and hay. If pus is 
present, it will have to be liberated by 


cutting, and for that a trained veterina- 
rian should be employed. He may also 
see fit to give hypodermic treatment with 
a bacterin. The cold compress treatment 
will do no good if pus is already present. 





That is indicated by a hot, sore swelling 
evidently containing fluid. Write ae” 
if necessary. 

LAME SOW. 

A Minnesota subscriber writes: 

‘I wish you would advise me what to 
do for a brood sow that is stiff. First. it 
seemed to be in one front foot; now it 
seems to be in all four feet. This sow is 
due to farrow in about a month. She 
won't exercise at all; lies down and eat 
She weighs 240 pounds, but that is 
much for her build.” 


Move the sow 
on 
pasture, and keep her off board or cen 


new colony housé 
other green crop 


into a 


clover, alfalfa or 





¢ 
floors Give her four ounces of epsom 
salts in warm water or slop, and then 
keep her bowels active by feeding a slop 
of milk, bran, middlings and a littl l 
meal. Do not feed her on corn. If she 
does not improve, give her ten grains of 
salol three times daily in a very little 
slop, or in any way found most < 
venient, and if necessary gradually 
crease the dose 
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[LEGAL 


) Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 

this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
anewer by mail is desired a fee of $1.00 wil! be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full mame and address must be signed 
to all inquirles, but will not be published. Write 
Jega! [nquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 
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LAWFUL FENCES IN COLORADO. 


‘olorado subscriber writes: 














What c titutes a lawful fence 
{n lorado? 2) Is an adjoining land 
owner required to build h half of the 
fem und if so what procedure is required 
to foree the law?” 

4 lawful fence in Colorado is de- 
fir is follows “A fence of three or 
more barbed wires, of standard make and 
us size, same to be not less than 13 
g2 > with posts securely set in the 
ground, not less than three inches in di- 
an r at the point where the top wire 
cr s the post, and set not more than 
thirty-three feet apart, with substantial 
metal or wooden stay posts every sixteen 
and one-half feet, top wire to be forty- 
six inches from the gronnd, the second 
Ww fourteen inches below the top wire, 
the third wire to be twelve inches below 
the cond wire, all wires to be tightly 
stretched and securely stapled, and all 
corner, end and gate posts to be securely 
braced: provided that when posts are 
closer together than thirty-three feet, 
tl may be smaller in size than herein 
provided but must be of sufficient 
str th and stability so that the fence 
as a whole will offer as great resistance 
and as good protection as a fence as 
her described; and provided, further, 


that all measures and distances mentioned 
shall be constructed as an approxi- 

and whether any fence conforms 
proximately to the requirements here- 
ill be a question of fact to be deter- 








r i by the board of arbitration or 
court which tries the cause, as are other 
questions of fact. Post and board fences 
made of sound posts not less than five 
inches in diameter, set substantially in 
the d not more than eight feet apart, 
wit hree boards of one inch lumber 
eig nehes wide and not more than eight 
inc upart, or four boards one inch thick 
and inches wide not more than six 
inc part, securely fastened to each 
pos th nails or otherwise; a three-pole 
fer with sound poles not less than two 

s in diameter at the small end, with 
posts as herein above provided for post 
and board fences, not more than eight 
feet apart; all other fences made of board, 





woven or smooth wire, 
plants, other material, 
be as strong and well 


poles, wires, 
hedge 


shall 


ston 
whi 
adapted to protect enclosures as the above 


or 


as 





described fences, shall be considered for 
the purposes of this act a lawful fence; 
all gates shall be kept in good repair and 
shall be equally as good as the fence.” 
(2) Yes. If, after thirty days’ written 
not served personally or by registered 
mai! - either party upon the other party, 


or refuses to 
be erected or 


party neglects 


erect r repair or cause to 














repaired the one-half of said partition 
fen 1e party giving notice may pro- 
ceed to erect, repair or cause to be erect- 
i aired, the entire partition fence, 

i lect by a civil action at law one- 
half t -ntire cost thereof from the other 
par provided, the respective parties 
o 1e@ same for purposes requiring a 
fer and provided, further, any judg- 
r tained against the owner or own- 
ers land for the value of any such 
part n fence or the repair thereof, and 
as execution may issue and be 
} t land t hi such legal 
f Ss appurt as in the manner 
I ribed levying ofan exe- 
C tl f closur ‘ 41 mort- 
gag perty, and such land 
r sold under sheriff's sale for the 
J satis such special execu- 
t same manner as is now pro- 
' foreclosure of mortgages on 


CUTTING DOWN HEDGES ALONG 
HIGHWAY. 

I writes: 

th reference to the 
es near the road.” 
hat the owners of 
hedges of shrubbery 
along tl public high- 
keep the same trimmed by cut- 
ithin five feet of the ground 
in every two years, and burn 
e trimmings from off the 
> exception of osage orange 
no trees or shrubbery, ex- 
after provided, shall be per- 
line of the highway along 
= | road, unless the same shall be 
a wi or- 


att or i. 
sSubdsc¢ Her 





law 


o 
4 





ie Bet 


re 





rees 


taco 
: = 


7 
5s 


) 





Cet efNy oOnmaen 


indbreak for residences, 
ed lot, and no windbreak shall 
rty rods in length, such forty 
determined by the owner with- 
» iy when requested by the board 
oll visors; and in case he 


¥ neglect or 
“ge » designate the forty roads of 
ia he desires, the board of super- 


shall select such forty rods of 
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with Rock 
Island No. 
9 Power 
Lift Plow. . 


Rock Island 
Tractor Disk 


Front Furrow Wheel Lift 
2, 3 or 4 CTX bottoms. 
Quick detachable shares. 










No. 38 One-Man 


Rock Island CTX Tractor Plow 


man power on the farm. 


your guarantee. 


fewer parts. 
jumping, no vibration. 


Everywhere you will find the Heider solving the shortage of 


Thousands of Heiders have worked 


every kind of soil in America and a score of foreign lands. 
A ready power for plowing, disking, harrowing, seeding and 
harvesting. A dependable belt power for silo filling, operating threshers, etc, 


12 Years’ Actual Field Work 


That's the big record of performance back of the Heider—your assur. 
ance of a reliable, economical tractor—12 years’ success in the field is 


No Clutch, Transmission Gears’. 
or Bevel Gears 


Famous Heider friction transmission eliminates these gears—it means 
no expensive gear-stripping—all three units are in one—15% to 20% 
ith the Heider friction drive there is no jerking, no 
i It is a steady power—like electric power. 
Gives 7 speeds forward and 7 reverse, all with one motor speed and 
one lever for traction or belt. 











Get the Heider Catalog 
Itcompletely describes Heldes 
Tractors and Rock Island 


Tractor Tools—also uest 
“The Verdict Direct Brom 
Heider Owners.” J 

users say—men who know, 
Heider catalog and “*The Ver- 


dict”’ are yours for the asking, 


PLOW COMPANY 


397 Second Avenue 
Established 1855 





IF You Want Your Silofiller 


To UseThis Season 


f and t facts 
cars delayed freight shipments are 





Shortage o! 
that can’t be i ial 


by yers. 
Silo aie can’t wait—corn cilage auast be cut at the right 
means a big loss of 


time—a-delay of even a dayor two 
strength and nutritive value. 









Don’t take chances on ensilage crop, 
supply and make Semedioge chigenaeh of any size to fit 
get—you must allow for the slowing up of f 


‘s 


SILVER’S 
Fil 
BLOWER 


Exclusive ‘‘Ohio’’ features are the wonderful la 





patented 


Beater Feed--friction reverse---; 


ring oiler bearings---12-gauge steel drum. Pipe cloggi 
Tor 


delays unknown with “‘big-fan’’ ““Ohio’’---separate 
knives but on same shaft. Direct drive 
one-third. Endorsed by Experiment i 
thousands of successful farmers. 


Five sizes, 50 to 300 tons daily average. Write for information TODAY. 
Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co. 404 New York Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


hedge. The board of supervisors has 
authority. to enforce the provisions of 
this law but it has no application to 
evergreen trees, walnut trees, oak, maple 
or other hardwood trees which in the 
judgment of the supervisors should be let 
stand, or to a part of a grove or forest 
that extends more than five rods from 
the road nor to a single tree or group 
of trees noted for their age or beauty. 


APPEAL TO THE SUPREME COURT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“When a party is beaten in a law suit 
in the district court, how long does he 


have to appeal it to the supreme court?” 

Notice of appeal must be served within 
six months of the entry of judgment or 
decree. This does not mean within six 
months of the rendition of the verdict by 
the jury, if a law case, but the entry of 
the judgment, or the court’s order, upon 
the verdict. 


WANTED—TO RENT 
a farm on a half interest joint stock share lease. 
0. M. BRANTIGAM, 

Care of ¢ has. Barnette, Bellefourche, 8. D. 








Real Farm Bargains 
in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not inc.) Medford, Wis. 





Order an Ohio Silo Filler from us—-NOW. We are equipped to 
tc needs. But don’t for- 


OrderNow 


movement—so act quick 


ILO FILLER 


eannot spring from the x 
shear plate---no chance : 
for inferior cutting. 
bor-saving 





Kansas Farm and Cattle Ranch 

WE HAVE A 5.600 ACRE FARM AND CATTLE 
RANCH IN NORTH CENTRAL KANSAS ON TWO 
LIVING STREAMS OF WATER: 500 ACRES AL- 
FALFA LAND, CONSIDERABLE ALFALFA AND 
CORN NOW GROWING; 500 ACRES OF WHEAT 
YD, BALANCE BLUE STEM MEADOW AND 
PASTURE LAND; BEAUTIFUL MODERN STONE 
RESIDENCK, ELECTRIC LIGHTS, ETC. OWNER 
HAS LIVED ON AND IMPROVED THE PROPER- 
TY FOR FORTY YEARS AND NOW DESIRES TO 
RETIRE; WILL TAKE REASONABLE CASH OR 
GOOD CLEAR FARM AS FIRST PAYMENT, 
easy terms on balance and if necessary will finance 
the ranch to operate cattle, hogs, etc. Price $45.00 
peracre. O. J. GOULD, Bonfils Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. Large Farms and Ranches, 


No. Dakota Cattle Ranch 


for sale or trade for lowa or Des Moines property. 
2,400 aeres with 800 acres more under lease, 3¢ sec- 
tions fenced, fine set buildings with cattle sheds, 
2 fine springs that never go dry, lignite coal on home 
section, 7 miles from Killdeer—one of the largest 
cattle shipping points in U. S.—ome good road 2 
miles to county seat. 300 head cattle. Will sell with 
er without stock. 
H. TUTTL 


A. 
317 Fleming Bullding 





E 

Des Moines, Iowa 
I ON’T FORGET TO SEND for our new 
summer and fal! land list, showing photographs 
of a large number of choice farm bargains in the 
greatest dairy district in America. Central Wis- 
consin. Write today for this free list and map. 

GRAHAM’S LAND OFFICE, Marshfield, Wis. 
Good improved land, $125 to 


lowa Farms $250 per acre Get large 
list. SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Iowa. 




































Model C 
12-20 


With Rock Island 
No. 19 Power Lift 


Serres. oe 
x Se 
RON AWN 





Rock Island, IIL 


174 Acres $6,600 With 
Crops, Horses, 14 Cattle and 


machinery, tools, growing crops, including 10 acres 
corn, 80 acres Oats, 27 acres hay, 1¢ acres potatoes, 
3¢ acres buckwheat, 74 acres alfalfa; near markets, 
big cities; machine-worked fields, spring-watered 
pasture, valuable wood, applies, cherries; room 
house, maple shade, 2 barns, silo, 2 poultry houses; 
retiring owner includes all at only $6,600. Easy 
terms. Detatls page 31 Strout’s Big itlustrated Cat - 
alog Farm Bargatns 33 States. Copy free. STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 922R Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


Wisconsin Farm 


196 Acres—Improved 


with good bufldings and complete line of machinery 
and livestock. Located on good roads just outside 
of village limits, in the clover belt of Wisconsin 
Buildings and personal property valued at $22,000 by 
disinterested appraisers. Crops all tn, ready for 
harvest. For full description, write the owners, 
MOSLING LAND & LUMBER CO. 
139 W. Lincoln St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Buy Canada Land 


640 acres of rich sandy loam, clay subsol!, 100 acres 
broken, 4 wells, house, barn, granary, fenced and 
cross fenced, ¢ mile to school, close to store and rall 
road. $30.00 per acre. 

160 acre farm, 50 acres under cultivation, good pas- 
ture, chocolate loam sofl, 2 miles from school 25.00 
peracre. Write today to 


E. WEST, Keatley, P. 0. Saskatchewan 


Care of KR. C. Brown. 


The Finest Two Sections 


in Cass County, N. D. North of Casselton and one 
mile from good town. Improvements worth $30.000. 
All under high state of cultivation. 250 acres in 
timothy and clover. Cash terms or will accept tn 
part payment first class property or farm land. Give 
full particulars In first letter 

THE AMERLAND COMPANY, 


























Fargo, N. D 





] FARMS forsale ortrade. We offer ten 

wel] improved farms in the corn belt for sale 
on very easy terms. WIll take trades on some of 
them. Farms are weil improved and close to town. 
Good black soll, and the lay of the land Is perfect 
We have farms good enough forany one. Buy direct 
and savecomm. F. P, Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, Ia 


640 Acres Finest Red River Valley Land 


All under cultivation. Wl! accept 80 or 160 acres of 
improved Iowa or southern Minnesota land in part 
payment. Give full particulars and description tn 
first letter. 

PAUL E. SIMMONS, 





Fargo, N. D 





\ARM FOR SALE—160 acres good corn and 
k clover land in DeKalb Co., I!l., 1 mile from good 
town, 6 miles from city of 9,000 with normal school, 
etc. Good well and house, fair barns. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. Price $325 per acre; good terms 
Address BOX 185, Malta, Ill. = 
‘\HE FUTURE welfare of our country de 
l pends upon virtue of the dairy industry New 
York Farm A zency, Westfield, New York 
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Are Yours Winners? 


Every breeder of live stock knows 





the distinction that comes from being 
a winner at the Iowa State Fair— 


the world’s greatest agricultural fair. 


Over 400,000 attendance. You 


couldn’t find a better place to ad- 





vertise your herd or farm products. 





This vear's prize list offers 


$135,000 CASH PREMIUMS 


Horses - - $28,000 
Cattle - - $35,000 
Swine - - $10,000 
Sheep - - $ 5,000 


Poultry - - $ 2,000 


Your stock will be shown to wonderful advantage in a 
new $200,000 CATTLE BARN—Cool, Clean, 
Permanent brick barns for all live stock depart- 


Conven- 
ient. 
ments. 


A postal will bring a premium list 


IOWA STATE FAIR 


Aug. 25—Sept. 3 


Live stock entries close August 1 


A. R. GOREY, Sec’y—DES MOINES 























Postage Paid—Only $398 


Guaranteed for Six Months 


Solid, All-Leather Outing Shoe, specially built for 
farmers’ use. Light weight. Very comfortable. For 
asummer Work Shoe it can't be beat. 


Munson Army Last. Heavy Chrome-tanned, wear 
resisting uppers. Double tanned to resist all barne 
yardacids. Will dry soft after being wet. Double Oak 
Soles. Brass Naile dan q Sew 1, Full Leather 
counters. Solid Leather he Solid Grain Leather 

Inner Soles. Wide widths. Size 6to 11 hocolate 
Brown Color. Special price for limite< nly. 

Order direct from this ad at fact Ss and 
Gave at least $2 00. We will rep! 
shoes that does n« t give eatisfactory service 
for ix months due to Gchec tin material or 
workman: 1ip. Oury e, postage paid, 
only $3.98. Send to-dart 


MONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 
“The Third Big Mail Order House” 
9165. Main Street, 

Moamouth, lil. 


Order direct from this Ad or send 
for Free Circular showing our full 
line of Work Shoes in colors. Don't 
miss this wonderfu! bargain 


Grow Bigger and Better Crops 


By Using the Kovar Quack Grass Killer 


y cultivates and pulverizes the soll. The 

id in such a manner that they get 

t loosens the earth 
r hit 


The Kovar thorough! 

teeth go through the Srout 
a circulation on the ,and by doing thi 

and gives the sun alr a chance to do t! 

ve. success tiwating a 

and ts used very extensively f« 


e 
Ifa without aoing the 
or this purpos. 


on the same succe 

the Khowar Quack K 

tures over best cultivators on market. 

Tee Kovar Harrow Cart has Dust 
Proof Wheels and Drawbar Guid- 


J. J. KOVAR, 
Owatonna, Minn. 
Please send catalog and prices of 
your 
{} Gaaek Grass Destroyer 
Harrow Cart 
Corn Cultivator 


SID shnninsenerteneninnntiinecatcninnetnncntccntenssillil 
i cectcnerttecenennintitsivinecnsints eanaeaticesemasmnainiitiaiity 


State. - RB. B. Dien 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











Recent Public 


FANNINGS’ SHORTHORN SALE. 











The attendance at E. S anning & 
Sons’ sz of Shorthorns, at Nem » Bins 
une oath, was a bit lacking as compared 
with the merit of the offering, and of 
other sales held recently. It was one of 
those good, useful lots of business cattlk 
offered by good, substantial men. They 
were not especial lly fitted for the occasion 
yet were carrying plenty of flesh for rapid 


Snyder, of Marcus, 
£0 od young cow, 
f, whicl 


breeding cattle. Ben 
Iowa, paid $1,000 for the 
Dale’s Foxglove, and heifer c: 





was the top of the sale One of the ae 
appointments was in the lack of appre- 
ciative buyers for the bull, Dale’s Image 
Without question, he was one of the most 
valuable’red bulls that has been exposed 
at auction in the past year or more His 


selling price, $5 





, did not more than half 
represent his value. McKinney Bros., of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, were the buyers. The 
selling was conducted by W. B. Duncan. 
A number went to Minnesota Following 
is a list of those that sold for $200 and 
over: 





FEMALES 
Duchess Barr 2d, Apr., "13; 









Powell & Sons, 
Dale’s Foxglove, 7 

calf); Ben Snyder, Marcus, Iowa. 1,000 
Pineclad Matcl Ng oa (and b. 


calf); A. L. 
Iowa 
Gay Darl] 
ey, Anok 
Dorothy Cumberland, 


675 


350 






































Russell, Nemaha, 290 
Daisy Marr 5th, 
Russell 310 
Victoria Blossc 
M. Vader 500 
Red Gloster, 
Oe POE 40s 09:05 600 
Choice Gloster, July 7 id b. calf) 
Me EEE. cca e a ekeeawadnumvae 300 
Baby ( Ser 7; Ge M. 
WOE: cicens se ° . 450 
Lady ‘¢ ee rland, May, ‘19; Fred 
Willert, Lake V a - 5 
Dale's Me rry , ‘18; Drey 
BEOS., ATI, LOWE .cscicccrsoceres 350 
Secret Sultana 19; Carl 
Hoffman, Ida ; 10 
Home Mysie, Carl Hoff 
man MOLLE 280 
Coral’s Beauty, ras "19; Carl Hoff- 
man . , mass ‘ cai 0 
Roan Flas! ‘ Mar., "13 (and two b. 
alves) Mcki nney Bros., Storm 
Lake low? ° ‘ 385 
Red Bud 3d, Apr., 16 (and b calf); 
J. W. Blunt, Pierson, Iowa ....... 220 
280 
3 230 
b Y 265 
Roan Massena 2d, Ju 
Cowal we 250 
Roan Blossom, July is Fred Det- 
man, Lytton, Iowa . Eins 215 
Roan Mary, June, ‘19: J 230 
R n nn, Sep 18; Fred 210 
s Rose J é 
t Aub N 205 
3 Choice Y 19; H. F. Gar- 
Pe) Giekkaveucucumak kash sted eneeee 205 
BULLS 
Dale's Image, Nov 18; McKinney 
Bros. 525 
Royal Cumt a Ma 8: Jacob 
Swie: irt & Son, Emr sbureg, lowa 200 
Dale's Baron, July 19; H. F. Ga 
MOE sees ; KGanwnde. Jee 
SI "MM ARY 
36 fen ales sold for $10,990; average, $305 
8 bi sold 1 iverage, 206 
44 head sold f 2 verage, 287 
DUNNDALE AND ETHERLY FARMS 
SELL GOOD OFFERING. 
hty Shorthorn cattle, sold at auction 
nndale Farms, Alexis, I d Eth- 
tock Farms, Galesburg, Ill, at Gales- 
on Jur 23d, re zed total of 
ize price of $ Bad 
g s and the t money 
sit sul mented by the t that 
‘ of t las be d this 
s e ¢ s 3 y been 
s < < Se ! cat zg fig- 
‘ Wwe 
side W 
tle were e type 
do ti ers 
averaged § Thr l \ 
and 77 feMMales averaged $596 The top 
of the sale was found in Rose anes s ‘Vi iolet 
_ & c& shank Violet « ed by 
D dale She was knocked off to ae 
H ( vuurg, Ill, at $1,600. 


Missie 





lowa rh sale was conducted by Colonels 
Tones iross, M: d Finneran A 
st er 





Dainty Be 


Emmons = s00 













Princess Roy: 17 2a. Apr.,’19; E. Laibe, 

Columbus Grove, Ohio . ee . 1.278 
Missie of Rosehill 6th, Nov 18 

Gordon Clark, Victoria, Ill. ...... 925 
Village Fleda, July, ‘19; S. P. Em- 

FS eee ‘ : 475 
Marshal's Lavender, 2 

win Stock F ‘arm, 775 
Roan Beauty 

4 Burgess, 0 
Golden Goods, 

enberger, iffin, 700 
Claret 2d, July, 

SA, SIREN. 0% v4 ne ie 950 
Myrtle 2d, May, ‘18; Theo Martin, 

Green Island, Iowa .......... 1,250 
Victoria B. 10th, July, ‘18; Cc. C, 

Bentley, Aledo, Ill. ...... csascecese ORO 

















Sales 


Ruby Violet 3d, Mar., °18; Dr. Bur- 

gess “Y ; 500 
Viola 3d, Apr., ‘18; Geo. Belsley, 

DC I «bs wen stad ea ekes sw P 800 
Nellie Sempstress, June,’18; Dr. Bur- 

EE 50 on naaeh eae och atpwaices bine eel 550 
Roan Minnie, July, '18; C. T. Nel- 

son & Son ,Blandinsville, Ill. ...... 750 
Mt. Victoria Bird, Mar., '19; Becoth 

& Griffith, Vanlinsville, Ill. ..... 575 
toan Beauty, Mar., "19; A. E. Camp- 

bell, Columbus Grove, Ohio ...... 475 
Village Beau's Dream, "Aug., "17; E. 

Shissler & Son, Elinwood, Il..... 600 
Princess May, Nov., °15; Fred ian 

Alexia, TH, ..cccccscocesesss 600 
Lady Butterfly 3d, Geo. Belsley 2 7 
Ruberta’s Lady, Nov., °16; R. R. 

Brennan, Kendallville, SRG. .c0dane 700 
Murry’s Butterfly 2d, June, °15; Dr. 

POTD onc cn ccc cevedencceeepeasase 
Miss Siren, Mar., ‘17; C. A. Ander- 

we ee . Se le 515 
Paulette of Dunndale, May, '19; Leo 

P. Duerr, Charlotte, Iowa ....... 675 
Sybil Matchless 2d, Aug., °19; Fred 

Pri SABRE, TEL. cc whaccnsacnennes 1,175 
Violet Belle, Feb., 18; Gordon Clark 600 


Glen Ythan 32d, Jan., °'18; Arthur 
go Pe rrrr rr rer rer rere 725 
White Evangeline, "18; Pat 





Jul 
Keliher & Son, Kank: akee, oe 725 
Alexandrina’s Queen, Aug. - Floyd 
PT re erry | fee 625 


Daisy Mysie 3d, May,*"18; Fred John- 
MK. shuduah ents eens cttann%s eins 50 
Double Villager, June, ‘18; Arthur 


M. Peterson, Blakesburg, Iowa... 700 


Roan Secret, Sept., '18; 


Harvel Doll, 





OS ae 5 
Dunndale Empress, Sept., ; Theo. 

| errr eer eet ee 475 
Modella Gloster 3d, Jan., °19; James 

ee OORT CP Seer? er 5 
Dunndale Ethel, Aug., ’19; Earl Stan- 

SO ey ORs c's Seana as Oe wine a 525 
Miss New Goods, Aug., ‘ 

BOS BD BOD cevciccs cc cspecstcs 5 
Generosity Girl, Apr., 

a” A eee eres eee d 
Daisy Butterfly 3d ,Jan., °19; Floyd 

| errr ry Teer eee rors Tee > 
vavender Lady, Apr 13... B.S 

NN reer re ) 
Missie 188th, Apr., °14 (h. calf and 

b. calf); J. M. Finneran, Strong- 

TI, Rik, 6:0 906006 basensenenddsacne 1,500 
Rosedale’s Violet 2d, Mar., °16; Jas 

SR ON ae | | ee 1,600 
Ethel Fair, Apr., °15; L. F. Boyle 

ON a ere es eee > 


3ertha 4th, Jan., °16; L. F. Boyle.... 1.250 
Marshal's Minerva, Sept., °17; W. 
a. a ee ere ) 





Flora’s Choice 4th, Feb., ’19; M. Roth 
& Son, Groveland, is Ree ee ) 
Collynie Sultaan 2d, Sept., 15; W. 
C. Rosenberger ..... bade w ee hil 1 ) 
Red Empress 2d, Oct., ‘15; Floyd 
Basvwent, “TIARA, Te. <sacccseces ) 
7th, Apr., °14 (and 


Lady Aberdeen 7 
h. calf); W. ¢ Rosenberger & 
arte, SIRO vance sc was sano 1 ) 

Goods, Mar., 16; J. M. Fin- 


Sons, 


Doub! e 





Sar omhice 
Ruby 35th, Apr., °14; Al ton ‘Dawson, 

NOrth BlenmGerson, Fi. 5c iccccesess ) 
Ruth Diamond Girl, Oct., "17; Harry 

Odcock, Nortn Henderson, Il 2 d 


Red Empress, June, ‘17 (ar 1d b : 
Maurice Winn, Lucerné Ind. Bstie cd ) 
Princess Rose, June, ‘16; 
eS ee eee 825 
Gertrude 3d, Feb., ‘17 
Oe TURPORE ciice aces ceadecnens us 
Scotch Rose 6th, July, _ WwW. 






























PROMO DOTUOS 6 codon cv seccdsntccbnne ) 
B utterfly ‘Queen 13th, Jan., °19; Dr. 

ae ee 525 
Flora’s Choice 3d, Feb., °19; Roth & 

TOM ceccccosecccccsene iwtetecssawant be 

BULLS 
Imp. Bapton Charger 18; Wm 

George, Aurora, TL ....cssccsscsss 10 
Memory’s Dale, May, ’” teas- 

nor, Stockton, Iowa cvuxe, “Omm 

THOMAS-SUMMERVILLE-STRUVE 

SHORTHORN SALE, 

Good Scotch Shorthorns from rel 
herds attracted a nice crowd of breeders 
and farmers to Manning, Iowa, Ji 23d, 
for the joint sale held by Geo. Struve, 
of that place; 2 Summerville f 
Gray, and E omas, of Audul 
lowa Prices up to $1,500, w 
less than a fift the offering going 
under $400 per head The average on 47 
fe iles was $664 per head, and the four 
b aver: age d $362.50. Two head brought 
$1,500 each, one being Star of Morn 
a three-year-old white daughter of C« t 
Avondale, and consigned by E. B. Th« . 
as The other was a roan four-year i 
daughter of Gainford Champion, called 
Gainford Countess She was consi d as 
an extra, and was bought by J. Y - 








Star of M 


ourney, lowa. 
by W. W. Parkhill, of 


Other good buyers fror 

‘luded J. S. Earle, of Pra 

. Wis., who got several head; 

Bonnewell & Altoona, 

oice ones; , 

Jackson, a f 
good buyers, 


G. A 
also buyers of 


Pritchard, W. H. & C. H 


Sons, of 


several cl 


Avoca, were among other 


and one cow went to A. M. Steed 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, who s 
present and got the last of a load 
bought at recent sales. The home s 


port was good also, and all things con- 
sidered the sale was well patronized 1 
successful, altho buyers got a better class 
of cattle for the money than at most 
sales Auctioneers Kraschel and Mason 


occupied the block, assisted by Hals 
A list of sales at $640 and over follows 


Urbandale Duchess, Sept., "16; Chas 


Parsons, Carroll, Iowa ........:.- $ 850 
Elanwood Missie 2d, Apr., "16; C. H 
Jackson, Avoca, Iowa ............ 1,029 


Mayflower 8th, Apr., °18 (and h. p 
calf); W. F. Aikman, Gray, Iowa. 1,°-? 


Claret Princess 15th, Sept., '14 (and 
b. calf); W. H. Jackson, Avoca, a 
ee eee ssbébheshocckeenue oo 


i. 2. 2 ee ee 


~. 


Lr 


ee a ee ae 


Lig 


M 


Can 


Foe 


WALLACES> FARMER 
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HOGs., LIBERTY BONDs. 
SS iSeemi 















Place The increaseq receipts came just 
>———=>=>—= N=™"™NmpR ™N™NEEHmo = when the hot Weather and the ady ance in 
} | > beef prices were greatly lowering beef 
| 5 y consumption everywhere. Buteher Stock 
«i Is De =) Shared in the decline in steer Prices, and 
° s 7 PF @ s even the choicest heavy corn-fed Steerg 
| & Sia > v wasp ~ 
General Price Outlook 3 Zig ‘ 2 and prime yearling steers and heifers soig 
S = a ~ 
i ~ s Ss at off sharply By Wednesday Steers and 
OUR METHOD_71, judge the price of Q YIN ny = = ca Slice ; Athy » 
any product 12 must know normal tele eLight Gi U.S Liberty 1%s, second — ———.. butcher Stock were Selling from $1 to $1.50 
tionships. For the ten Julys from 1910 oh. SEE '15.08/15.58115.55 Last week : *+++++/$100.00'385.31 | per 109 Pounds lower, very largely, than 
to 1919 corn averaged $1.08 It is now Week et pater 15.20 15.53/15.93 Week before 85.44 | at the Close of the Previous week, even 
575 $1.74%,, or 164 per cent of the ten-year ay- Light lights (130-150 Ibs } wv. Ss. Lab. rty Strictly Choice lots showing heavy reduc- 
erage fogs averaged during + Se er wl. Seed f 114.95} Last y k 100.00) 39 07 tions j ralue » > eninge 
a E: ‘ as RO Sa | 9 , “ons In values, On the Opening day 
475 Julys $11.17. They are now $15. ag eben ea }14.93 _ Week befor 59.18 there were Several sales of Drime Here. 
135 per cent of the ten-year ay; rage. In Smooth heavy Packing U.S. Litk ty ford a rates ° : 
600 like n inner we work out other Products Sows (250 Ibs. up)— l Last yw, “k 100.00) 85.65 | Ord steers, Weighing from 1,28 to 1,359 
} week by week In this way we can deter- Last week Pa heraves : 13.88/13. 75/14. 98 og A RY Ble 85.80 | Pounds at $17, but two days later the top 
600 mine which Products are’ yr latively high Veek ea ee 113.75/14.00 13.88 WT. S: Victory price paid was $16.35 for a few head of 
5 im price and y hich are relatively low. Rough Packing Sows (200 Last we 2 I ole 100.00 95.77 mixed Steers and heifers averaging but 
Ibs. up)— ] | Week before 95.66 “ew « . 
—_—_.. [ k I ! NE RE aOR 95. 1,000 bounds. Fey Steers sold be D 
700 CATTLE Fat cattle tumbled 12 points, | Fe, Weete 13.38}13 00]/13.8g | — ’ Liberte a 88 BE : I ; ~ ew stee ; Id low $12, 
5 _ f the OOP A vareen Week before 113 38/13.25/43 63 Maturity of Liberty Bonds—Second 4%'s | altho small lots of inferior little canning , 
460 to 142 per cent of the ten-year yin ag Piet (130 lbs, down j"***} %-09/15.25/13.63 mature Wat 15 1942. bat acu callable steers went for $8 to $9. rs grade 
aia Canners _ cutters sagged 5 nore ~ Last Paes 50} Nov. 15, 1927: third 44s mature Sept. 15, beef steers Sold at $12.50 to $14.40, while 
55 points, to ae cent, Sige stoc xers Week bef .114.001 1928; agri t bie? smature ve 18. Ls47, 800d steers Sold at $14.59 and upward 
and feeders fell “ Points, to 132 ver cent } Stock pigs— | but | pric AD, valees a 90% “5 wanes and choice Steers of 800d weight at $15.50 
75 of the ten-year average Last week 12.63 | 4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- or ; 
675 t year ¢ age. sh .S soe /1A.63 ble June 15. joss to $16.25, Some nice lots 
1) HOGS—Heayy hogs fell 9 Points, to 195 Week before ess .. ~=2:-/13.38 | able June 15 sara 
5 3 - lo (eee eed |. 
4io : Py * 
° ar ce sht hogs ll 1 point to 138 
600 , per cent, Light hogs fel I x 


which Weighed 
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SHEEP. 
7 points, to 130 ‘tints : 3 Ges 
725 per cent. Lambs (84 
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= pounds finding an 
—- outlet at $15.25, Prime yearlings Sold ag 
; Seseail | high as the best heavy Steers, Sutcher 
mediure to prime”). | ] j F Stock shared fully in the decline in 
= SHEEP—Lamps tumbled 24 Points, to 132 4 (eae 13.63)13.75 12.38 3 cows and heifers Soing at $5.75 tc 
—_ per cent. while Wool fell 19 points, to Week before | 7°""*' --/15.50/15. 75 13.75 g tho but few Went as high as $13.25, Can. 
eon 120 per cent Lambs culls and commor ee her and cutter Cows sold at $3.59 to $5.50, 
I. = i , ’ ky pe: 8.50 x and bulls at $5 to $12, while Calves suf. 
~ 550 GRAIN—< ash corn fel] 9 points, to 164 per Week before 12.13{12. 50) 9 13 a = fered a big decline in prices under tha 
cent of the ten-year average, While cash Yearling wethers, medium British Sterling ex. »ms sale ing at er 3 
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f , . 7 Week Betare -;°°°****: 12.63/13.13/12'99 Week before ee ce 3% ‘81. business was transacted in stock 
49 OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—, ash cotton Ewes, medium to choice_ French france feeders at generally lower Prices, country 
ky 475 held Steady around 214 per cent. Butter Was meek a ee 50) 5.88) 5.88 Last week ie orders being filled at $6 to $11.50, mainly 
~ > Strengthened 3 Points, to 178 per cent €eK before seceses..! 6.50! 7 25] 6.50 Week before at $7 to $10, With a few sales f fles 
; 575 of the ten-year average eetor lambs, medium to | German art - feeders around $12 to 12.95. ee raul 
a PROVISIONS—Lara Strengthened 1} Doint, > oe Itt. eatry cnt a « ee WOO). took place j ttle prices after we. 
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around 1 per cent, whik bacon he Classes of live stock are Quoted at an ay. 2Y was observed in the live Stock trade 
n 9 PRICES 
. 475 Steady at around 163 per cent, | erage of Prices from commun to choice, ; ; : 8S a holiday. 
i FUTURES—September corn gained 2] Chicago—¢ hoice 
. 475 Points, to 165 ber cent, while 
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ROE SABO OPTIMA 


OW. F.HADLER, Titonka, lowa 








742 WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Year & Sons’ Duroc 
— Sale — 


A GREAT LOT OF BRED SOWS, OPEN FALL GILTS 

AND YEARLINGS, AND FALL AND SPRING BOARS 

HAVE BEEN LISTED FOR OUR SUMMER SALE, 
TO BE HELD AT 


















Sibley, lowa, July GOth | 


In the Evening - 


45 head, many are the get of our old = 


In all there are 
LOAN, and several are bred to him. = 


monarch, LIBERTY 
Few have forgotten the ten yearling sows we showed 

at Sioux City last fall sired by LIBERTY LOAN. No = 
one ever saw their equal. His get are bred to BOB : 
CHALLENGER, first aged boar at Sioux City last fall, 
and TRAIL BLAZER, by Pathfinder’s Giant. 

Come out where you can see some of the real big ones. 
You have all heard lots about them but few have seen, 
them. 


Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
N. G. Kraschel, Auctioneer. 
Catalog on application to’ 


F.W. Year & Sons, Melvin, lowa 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


eee APR ARAAAALAY A 


A few very high class fall boars by Northern Sensation, 
Sensation and by Sen- 


Aan nea <r eee 


HENRY 


We make a specialty on quality—not numbers 
Great Pathfiuder and Great Orion Also a few big type spring boare by Northern 
gation Jr., the world’s first prize pig Am pricing Northern Sensation. Sows near 1 Sensation bred. 
He by Great Sensation and out of the world’s champion sow, Royal Critic. Herd immuned. Minnesota 
against the world for good Durocs H. P. COOK, LUVERNE, MINNESOTA 

















| HORSES. 
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SS Belgian Stallions—We are offer- 

ing stallions of our Own production, all tried 
horses, two to four years old, and weighing over a 
ton, and some that will finish at 2400 lbs. Roans 
sorrels and bays, from imported stock. Fully guar- 
anteed They will do you good, and we invite in- 
spectton. CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, lowa. 


FALL BOARS SHOW BOARS 
BIG TYPE BOARS 


About 85 of them, all by King Orion Cherry 
Sr. Also three late junior yearlings, qualified to 
head pure bred herds. We are breeding a class of 
bogs that appeal to every big type critic 
@rioen Cherry Jr. is the big factor. Herd num. 
bere over 880 head 


| 

| 

B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 

SAC COUNTY KIROK, IOWA | 
| 

} 











TAN WORTHS. 
CEDAR CREST AGAIN OFFERS 
TAMWORTH 
BREEDING STOCK 


Prices reasonable on 
stock from the pio- 
neer herd in south- 
west lowa. Inquiries 
promptly anewered. 
J. BR. MACHKOYW 
Farragut, La. 





King 





ADLER'S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars sired by Great Wonder 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great 
Sensation § Am ond Redeemer Pathfinder. 
Will sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Great Won- 
@derl Am. Also a few Short-horn bulls 





POLAND-CHINAS 


eee aes 


Bred Sows 


for spring farrow all gone 

Am breeding a nice lot for 
August farrow 

Write me your wants. 

If you wanta herd boar ora 


eee een 


Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 


Yearlings, fall or spring boars, bred or open sows. 
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POLAND-CHINAS 
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BIG 


Sheldon «2s Poland-China Breeders 


Any Town in the United States 


Eight Big Herds Within 3 Miles of Sheldon, lowa 








We Ship More Poland-Chinas by Express Than | 
| 


Harry Vittenbogaard 


The Home of Evoiution, 
Imperator and Elderado 


Sows bred for fall farrow to the above 
boars, and fall and spring boars for sale 
now. Come and see us. 3 miles north of 


SHELDON, IOWA 


J.J. KRAMER 


Home of 
GRAND BIG ORPHAN 

sire of The Clansman, 

Sows bred for fall litters. 

A few spring boars by Big 

Porter, Grand Big Orphan 

and Sheldon Clansman. 
We breed only the best. 

Farm located tn 

N 


ym located in’ SHELDON, IOWA 


Ww. J. 0SGO0O0D 


Wellworth Stock Farm 


Rainbow and Wellworth Orange in Service 


Fall boars by 
and Wellworth 


Home of Excelsior 
Best Son of Sheldon Wonder 


Sows bred to him for fall litters for sale. 


Also fall and spring boars, Call or write 
your wants. 3 blocks west of depot. 


SHELDON, IOWA 


JOHN WEGTER 


Home of Chief Wonder, Evolution 
and Sheidon Clansman 





Sows bred for fall litters to above boars 
and spring pigs sired by them for sale 
When in Sheldon call us—we want to meet 
you. 2 miles south and | mile west of 


SHELDON, IOWA 


iD 





Maplewood Stock Farm 


Maplewood Wonder and Sheldon Clansman 
Sows bred to and spring boars sired by 
them for sale now. 
['wo miles east of 


SHELDON, IOWA 


R. C. HENRY 


Matchless Herd 


Evolution, Giant Pros- 
pect, Giant Price and 
Rainbow sows bred for 
fall litters. 

Fall and spring boars 

Farm joins town on8.E. 

Call, wire or write. 


SHELDON, iOWA 


Sows bred for fall litters. 
Rainbow Giant Prospect 
Orange for sale now. 

Farm half mile north of fair grounds 


SHELDON, IOWA 


Col. J. A. Benson 


Sprucemead Farm 


Scotch Shorthorn bulls. 

Fall and spring boars 
by Rare Wonder, Maple 
wood Wonder, St. Paul 
and Revolution. 

Farms south of town. 


HENRY KOERSELMAN 
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Orion Cherry King, Challenger or Sensation } herd boar prospect, we have 
biool lines | them 
N R. F. 0. 4 heldon, lowa ; 
L. L. DeYOUNG F ' Sheldon, M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 








SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS., 


~~ 


Spotted Polands 


Plenty of Spring Pigs 
Several sows bred for September farrow, and a few 
fall boars. All tmmuned and recorded. Write for 
full description and prices 
Persona! inspection solicited. 


E. F. SWARTZENDRUBER, R. 3, Versailles, Me. 


Bred for September farrow to Great Orion 
Sensation Jr.— “Some boar.” 





__Manohester, lowa 


HOKSES. 
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Crawford Stock Farm | BER, 
— OFFER — |'Spotted Poland-Chinas 
ercheren Btalloss, | Bering, pits for, June shipment. Fall gite and 


This 
2 Shire Stallions, stock carries the best blood lines of the breed. We 
7 Belgian Stallions, 


can please you in quality and price 
One Jack — 
Spotted Poland-China Sows 


Geo. Morrison & Son, Batavia, lowa 
To be sold reasonable ff bought at once, and 
we guaranice make good. You can and gilts for sale bred for Septem- 








them to 











@epend on us, #0 write or come and see us ber pigs. Can spare a few spring 
pigs. Double immuned and satis- 

R. J. CRAWFORD & SON, - Miles, lowa faction guaranteed. EDMOND M. STONE, 
| Spotted Poland-China Avct., Chariton, towa 











SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 
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Henry Field's Spotted Poland Chinas 


The old-fashioned, big, long, big-boned, prolific hogs of our, = 
grandfathers’ day. The most profitable, beautiful, and popular 
breed in existence. We have stock of all ages for sale, from 
weanling pigs to tried sows. Write for prices, photographs, 
and full information. Everything thoroughbred, registered, 
vaccinated, and insured, and guaranteed satisfactory or no@&>y 
trade. You can either buy by mail or come to our big sale. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO., SHENANDOAH, IOWA 




























A. R. BAHL, TERRIL, IOWA, ®8FEDER oF 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


Herd headed by Dollie’s Booster, son of Booster Prince, the first boar of the breed to sel] for 
His dam, Dolly C., was grand champion sow at the 1919 National Swine Show. 

, Our Herd Sows Contain National Champions 

We have a good crop of spring pigs, mainly by the well known breeding boar, Taylor's Long Wonder. 


$3,500. 





BOAR AND GILT SALE OCTOBER 23. Detailed Particulars Will be Given Later. Address as Above 
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SPOTTED POLAND GHINAS 


For immediate shipment several typy smooth fall gilts. All are immune with double treatment. Also 
treated for swine plague, and carrying enough English blood to satisfy the best breeders. 


R. Loughlin & Co., R. F. D. No. 4, Creston, lowa 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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= Fresh From the Country =] 








IOWA. 
Jefferson County, (se) Iowa, June 17th. 
—Crops are coming along finely. Firm 


searce and many are doing 
The potato 


help 
what 


is very 
they can lone-handed. 


erop in this section is most unpromising.* 


Orchards that have been sprayed are the 
only ones that will bear any fruit. Cher- 


ries and plums promise an abundance. 
Clover hay is fine and will soon be ready 
to harvest.—A. B. F. P. 

Marion County, (s) Iowa, June 24th.— 
We need rain. . Corn is small. Oats are 
short and thin and heading out. Hay is 
light: few meadows; most clover winter 
killed Our fall wheat is the best we 


It is on ground that was 
clover last year.—J. E. 


have yet raised. 
planted to sweet 
Renaud. 
Greene 
Wheat and 


County, (c) Iowa. June 2ist.— 
oats heading, also barley. A 
number are putting up their alfalfa hay. 
Corn shows a fair stand generally over 
the county. All vegetation growing nice- 
ly Old corn being shelled and taken to 
A nice rain fell here last evening. 
Farmers culti- 
time of early 


market 
Live stock in good shape. 
vating corn for the third 
planting. Small grain looking well, Pros- 
pects for fruit are favorable. The ele- 
vator is trying to engage oats at 75 cents 


a bushel at threshing, but most farmers 


are holding for 80 cents.—A, F. C. 

Carroll County, (w) Iowa, June 224.— 
All crops doing well Wheat and oats 
heading Warm weather a great help to 
the corn, but we have had a few days of 
cool weather. Alfalfa being harvested, 
Meadows and pastures doing nicely. The 
potato crop looks promising, but the acre- 
age is smaller than last year. New pota- 
toes. 15 cents a pound; eggs, 34 cents; 


cream, 52 cents Old corn is being sold 
and delivered. Some potato bugs reported 
in some fields of spuds. Quite a few 
strawberries are being harvested. Live 
stock in good condition.—A. F. C, 

Bremer County, (ne) Iowa, June 
—Bremer county held its annual 

reau picnic in Chapin’s grove, 
12th About 1,500 people attended. Our 
county agent, Mr. Thorson, was not with 
us on account of rheumatism. We all 
hope he will soon be able to resume his 
usual work, for he is a busy fellow. Corn 
growing finely, and crops in general show 
a better prospect for a,good yield than 
they have for several years. "We have had 
two weeks of warm weather, and lots of 
corn is over knee-high. Stock doing finely 
on pastures.—J. Diedrich. 

Plymouth County, (nw) Iowa, June 18th. 
—The hot week gave the corn a fine start 
and most of it is in splendid condition. 
Many farmers have cultivated twice al- 
ready. The alfalfa crop is good and the 
tame hay will soon be ready. Pastures 
were never in better shape, and stock 
turned out on pasture is all doing well. 
The strawberry crop in this immediate 
locality is light this season.—E. Milner. 

Hardin and Grundy Counties, (c) Iowa, 
June 25th.—Small grain making good prog- 
ress. Early oats and barley well in head, 
but for lack of moisture straw will be 
short. Corn is recovering well from the 
cool weather of the past week. Quite a 
number of fields were replanted, some on 
account of worms and others on account 
of weak seed. Quite a percentage of the 
fields were thin in stand, due to weak 
seed Color is good in most places, and 
half of the corn is knee-high. Corn land 
has worked fine this spring and is gener- 
ally free from weeds and grass. Tame 
meadows are light in yield and the ab- 
sence of clover is very noticeable. Pas- 
tures are good, but from Eldora east rain 
is needed for all crops.—A. R. Calkins. 


MISSOURI. 

Randolph County, (n) Mo., June 17th.— 
Corn planting finished. Ground worked 
bad all spring. Oats are looking yellow; 
ground too hard for breaking. Plowing 
for cane. Wheat looking better than it 
did last year at this time. Early planted 
potatoes coming in; some potato bugs 
doing slight damage.—W. H. Bagby. 

Nodaway Coutny, (nw) Mo., June 2ist. 
—Most of the corn plowed once; some 
twice; but doesn’t seem to grow very fast. 
Oats heading very short on an average, 
altho there are a few fields of good oats. 
Vheat looks gdod, but is too thin to make 
a heavy yield. In need of rain very badly. 
Hay is looking good. Some clover in 
stack now. Pastures look good, and stock 
doing finely. I guess conditions could be 


18th. 
Farm 
June 








worse We always raise something in 
northwestern Missouri.—W. F. Kennedy. 

Schuyler County, (n) Mo., June 19th.— 
We have had a few days of cool weather. 


Nearly all the sheep are sheared. Farm- 
are going to pool their wool. Plowing 
is the order of the day. The wheat 
looks promising. A good rain is 

ded. Pastures are good.—Earl Wat- 
kins 

Knox County, (ne) Mo., June 17th.— 
Weather hot and ground very hard. About 
80 per cent of the corfi ground planted. 
Looks like some land would have to lie 
idle. We have had five inches of rain in 
June. Oats looking good, but small acre- 
age. Early potatoes good. Meadows and 
srass good. There are a good many fat 

















hogs being put on the market at a loss. 
Farmers not satisfied with the price of 
wool.—W. E. Callihan. 

Webster County, (sc) Mo., June 22d.— 
The month of June has been very favor- 
able for growing crops. Two weeks of 
warm sunshine helped the corn crop. Corn 
is clean and a fair stand. Wheat harvest 
has begun. Wheat well filled; no change 
in quantity, about 70 per cent. Oats ex- 
cellent. Old meadows weedy and light. 
Last year’s seeding hay crop excellent. 
First crop of clover and alfalfa secured. 
Pastures good. Potato crop very promis- 
ing. New potatoes being dug for home 
use.—J. C. Preston 

Pettis County, (c) Mo., June 25th.—De- 
lightfully cool for haying. Probably never 
more nor better clover grown in this com- 
munity Corn generally well cultivated 
and making a good growth. Wheat har- 
vest began Jurre 234. Crop is light, un- 
even and will leave small margin to the 
producer. Gardens are needing rain, and 
potatoes will make a poor crop without 
rain soon Timothy meadows are a dis- 
appointment; evidently too much rain 
early in the season is responsible, as the 
soil became water-logged and is now hard 
as a brick under the grass, Cattle have 


never thrived better on our immense pas- 
tures.—W. D. Wade 
Lafayette County, (w) Mo., June 28th 


—Wheat harvest in full swing. Some rust 
damage; early sown damaged some by 
fly, but not enough to hurt anything; the 
heads are well filled Corn looks good, 
and a normal acreage was put out, and it 
fs all clean. Have had no rain for three 
weeks Clover hay. most all cut, and a 
full crop Not suffering for rain much, 
except pastures.—J, W. Klingenberg. 
ILLINOIS. 

(se) IL, June 17th.— 
it was getting 
Clover hay 


Wabash 
A fine rain 


County, 
last evening; 
dry Corn about all planted. 
being made, but it is too green Wheat 
cutting will be on hand in a week. Corn 
looks well; it is small, but fairly clean, 
as we have enjoyed a fine week to kill 
weeds Has been so hot horses couldn't 
do much. Wheat is well headed and will 
yield about 75 per cent Clover weedy 
and selling at $8 per load bunched in the 
field: corn, $2; old hay, any price ore 
has the nerve to ask; hogs around 13 
cents; 33 cents.—C. E, Courter 

(c) Ti, June 24th— 
been scattering— 
some places, light 


eggs, 


McLean County, 
Recent showers have 
missing altogether in 


in others and fairly heavy in limited 
areas. Prospect for light oats crop be- 
cause of dry weather ,and recent hot 
weather. Meadows don't look first class. 
Gardens suffering for rain Corn is well 
cultivated and growing nicely. Car scare- 
ity continues and no grain is moving.— 
—W. H. Boies. 

Christian County, (c) IIL, June 23d.— 
Weather very wet all spring until June 


2d. Wheat prospects somewhat improved; 
may average half a crop. Oats have not 
done well. Meadows promise a good av- 
erage. Most farmers finished corn plant- 
ing from June 15th to 20th. Local show- 
ers June 22d greatly benefited the locali- 
ties where they fell.—C. H. Bonnell. 

Tazewell County, (ec) DOL, June 25th.— 
Weather is hot and dry in all but the 
north portion of the county, which had a 
good shower Tuesday. Oats are in a crit- 
ical condition; they are beginning to head 
out and the ground is hard and dry as 
the road. Wheat has been damaged im- 
mensely by the Hessian fly the past week; 
it is most all headed out. Corn is most 
all plowed twice and is coming on finely; 
not many weeds. Clover hay is now being 
put up. Help is scarce. Potatoes need 
rain.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Coles County, (e) IIL, June 
sown oats not quite up to average in 
looks; late sown very short and may make 
20 bushels per acre. Corn is generally 
clean; 10 per cent just big enough to cul- 
tivate. Wheat has been damaged by the 
fly some the last ten days. More clover 
hay to cut than last year. Army worms in 
a few of the corn fields. Not many cattle 
on feed nor many on grass. Hogs nearly 
all shipped out. Not so many pigs as last 
year by almost half.—Zelora Green. 

Adams County, (w) IIL, June 24th.— 
Weather is hot and dry; needing rain 
pretty badly. Potatoes don’t look very 
good. Corn is all cultivated in good shape. 
Wheat is coming out some. Oats not very 
good here.—R. O. 


25th.—Early 


NEBRASKA. 
Jefferson County, (se) Neb., June 18th. 
—Farmers are going over their corn the 


Some are replanting, as the 
plant lice have taken 
parts of some fields, but not quite so bad 
as last year. The first cutting of alfalfa 
has been put up in very nice shape. Wheat 
and oats are heading and filling, but need 
rain. Pastures are short and very weedy. 
—Charles M. Turner. 

Holt County, (n) 


second time. 
cut-worms, ants and 


Neb., June 14th— 
Sufficient moisture for growing crops. 
Ninety degrees in the shade today, with 
a prospect of more rain. Pastures are in 
fine condition and stock of all kinds is 
healthy. High winds have damaged some 
fields of corn; in fact, in some cases it 





will have to be planted over. Some dam- 
age by cut-worms, but not as extensive | 


as in 1919. The fields of rye that I have | spring. 


seen seem to be late and not as good a 
stand as last year. Corn is very late; cul- 
tivation of corn will be general this week. 
Cutting of first crop of alfalfa general; 
more sowing of alfalfa this year than last; 
seed selling as high as 42 cents a pound. 
We visited a field of sweet clover re- 
cently; the owner advises us he took two 
crops for hay and one for seed; two cut- 
tings when he pastures it. Not much do- 
ing in land sales at present. But very few 








cattle and hogs in the feed yards; in fact, 
I know of but one ranch that is feeding 
for the July market. Local market for 
corn, $1.60 per bushel; oats, $1.10; rye at 
elevator, $1.88; eggs, 28 cents; cream, 48 
cents per pound of butter-fat Straw- 
berries ripe and quality fine. Raspberries 
will be a good crop.—Alex. R. Wertz. 
Butler County, (e) Neb., June 18th.— 


Most of the corn is being plowed the sec- 
ond time First cutting of alfalfa is put 
up; not as heavy as expected. Clover is 
heavy, but timothy will be a light crop 
Corn is growing rapidly. Wheat and oats 
doing well. Cloudy weather, but no rain 
this week Wheat harvest expected to 


begin some time after July 4th. Stock do- 
ing well 4 good many spring lambs go- 
ing to market. Cherries are ripe.—Harold 
W. Dewey. 
Holt County, (n) Neb., June 28th.— 
Ideal weather for growing crops; warmth 
and moisture sufficient for rapid growth. 
Fields of corn late, but free from weeds; 
cultivation genera! First crop of alfalfa 
good and in stack; acreage sown this sea- 


son will be above normal, Pastures never 
better at this time of the season. Stock 
of all kinds healthy and in fine shape. 
Hay crop promises to be great, New 
bottom hay will bb on the market in a 
very few weeks Cutting of bottom hay 
will be in order shortly after the Fourth 
of July Damage of crops by hail in this 
part of the county very light Some of 
the farmers carry state hail insurance, 
which seems to be satisfactory Not 
much change in grain prices, Eggs, 30 
cents; butter-fat, 50 cefiits Small fruits 
abundant; cherries ready for canning 
Alex. R. Wertz 
Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., June 29th 

A dry spell lasting nearly four weeks 
was broken the 17th. We had another 
good rain last night It seldom happens 
but this year farmers got up the first 


cutting of alfalfa and had the corn crossed 


without rain Corn will be about all laid 

by by the Fourth. The wheat acreage is 

small this year, but prospects are for a 

good crop. Oats look good, but are short 

Harvest will be started just after the 
Fourth.—Amos K. Gramlich, 
MINNESOTA. 

Polk County, (nw) Minn., June 18th.— 


The past two weeks have been rainy ones 
—rain about every other day, and the 
14th we had a small cyclone that did some 
damage to buildings and hail to crops. 
Crops are doing finely. Corn is late and 
getting weedy because of too much rain. 
Potatoes are coming up finely, but the 
bugs are sitting around waiting for them 
to get up. The weather seems to have 
become settled today, so I hope we will 
have some nice weather so we can plow 
our corn and potatoes.—L. E. Olson. 
Lyon County, (sw) Minn., June 18th.— 
Heavy rains the first of the week have 
delayed cultivation. Where farmers are 
short of help fields are very weedy. Some 
will finish crossing this week. Small 
grain on corn-stalk land looks very thin 
and poor; on rich plowed fields it is al- 
ready lIqdging Some mysterious disease 
is killing the young pigs. They take sick 
when they commence eating. Some pure- 
bred breeders have lost one-half or more 
of the spring pig crop.—Chas. H. Carlson. 


KANSAS. 


Kan., June 21ist.— 
and has hurt some 


Stafford County, (s) 
It has been very dry 


of the late wheat. A nice rain has come 
and all are encouraged. Oats are light 
and are being cut Wheat harvest will 


begin this week; yield estimated at from 5 
to 30 bushels per acre. Many will use the 
combined harvesters and threshers this 
year. Hands are coming in, and I think 
there will be plenty of help. Never had 
a finer show for corn. Fields are clean 
and well cultivated. First crop of alfalfa 
all cut and nicely cured. Lots of wheat 
being marketed at $2.50 per bushel. Cars 
scarce and elevators full. New crop will 
have to be store E. E. Gard. 

Nemaha County, (me) Kan., June 25th. 
—It has been very dry during June, but 
we are getting a good rain today. The 
corn is very backward and a poor stand. 
Oats and wheat have just commenced to 
ripen and promise a good crop.: The sec- 
ond crop of alfalfa is very short. The 
early potatoes have been injured by dry 
weather. Very few colts, and the pig crop 
is the lightest ever known. Potatoes are 
selling for 15 cents a pound; flour, $4 a 
sack; eggs, 32 to 34 cents.—G. E. Hollis- 
ter. 





WISCONSIN, 

Marinette County, (ne) Wis., June 29th. 
—Everything indicates another good corn 
year. Plentiful rains and hot weather 
have pushed corn and potatoes ahead very 
fast. . The first cutting of hay is under 
normal, due to less rain than usual this 
Oats are not as good as usual. 








In all other respects the season so far 
bids fair to equal 1919, which was the best 
season in the history of upper Wisconsin. 
Buying of improved dairy stock is very 


active. Many new silos are being put um 
The campaign to clear 18,000 acres of 
new land this year has already accom- 
plished the development of 9,000 acres in 
Marinette county.—Howard I. Wood. 
INDIANA, 

Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., June 24th, 

-Season very late; wet and cold to June 


Ist; since then dry. Corn small; planted 
late; most of it is clean; acreage larger 
than usual, Hay crop of all kinds good. 


Oats heading low; are in need of rain over 


most of the county Wheat crop will be 
short; acreage sown last fall the smallest 
known; most fields badly infested with 
fly; straw fallen Pig crop light Plenty 
of pigs and other stock on hand, on ace 
count of feed. No farm help.—Clarenoe 
Scoggan, 
TEXAS. 
Castro County, (nw) Texas, June 2ist. 


Harvesting wheat has begun here in the 
Panhandle country of Texas. Yield esti- 
mated at an average of 18 bushels per 
acre Gattle, 40 per cent of the average 
number, with thousands of acres of good 


grass and not a hoof on it,—Lawrence 
Johnson, 
= ————— 





Devil Worm Capsules 


For Hogs and Sheep 


percent of live stock losses are caused.by 
worms. ag’ Devil Worm Capsules ‘al cient cae 
of within 24 hours, all stomach and intestina 


worms; put your hoge in perfect condition, 
Positively no bad after effects for 


U.S. Government Experts 


mixed in feed is not effective and 


removing worms, 
County Agents, Agricultural Colleges and leading 
live stock Raisers use and recommend Worm 
capsules, 


Red Devil Capsules for Hogs 


100 Red Devil capsules, com- 
lete set of best instruments 
as illustrated) and inatruc- 











$ 1.80 
So-$ 2. 
200-$ 4. 
200-$ 8. 
1000-- 
Money-Back T Trial Offer 
Devil Worm Ca 


ff my 
oan or sheep of a serie ca Avy oatity 
you in every way, 
promptly eT 











Same tnstruments used for both hogs and shecp 
—wifl fit all worm capsules— 
Blue Devil Capsules for Sheep 
~ 100 Blue Devil Capsules, 
complete set of best Ay 
4 = 
Capsules 
Seat Prepaid 
28-—$ 1.75 
So-$ 3.00 
200-$ 5.00 
200—$19.00 
S00-—$21.00 
12000-$46.00 
Equally good for eats 


We make Yellow Devil 
@uaranteed to remove she 
bots from Horses; also Green Devil Capsules for im mpac- 
tion of stomach in "Cattle. Send for compiete informtton. 


Charles M. Hick & Company 
Dept.500 177 N, State St., Chicago, Hi. 














OVERNMENT e-fifth 
of eac 
G corn crop is lost after . harvest. gach 
sould, fire, lg sTaghtning and poultry aretne e causes— 
r pens and wood: soeen cribs, 
oh pt corn in Martin Metal Cribs, Pat- 


corrugati doub, 
Bea inet arent Gps werd Care 
tented vents give forced air circulation —in- 
ect curing, makes better feed, better seed. 
Write Today {2 for big y Postented booklet, **Storing 
Martin Cribeinall sires, round, bine eos abi ck 


SAS CITY SHEET METAL 
416 American Bank Bidg. Frente oy 
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PATHMASTER| 


The Boar the Entire Duroc Fraternity is Ravin Over 

















He has sired as many outstanding big type spring pigs as any 
boar of the breed of his age. 

Thousands of dollars are being offered for pigs sired by 
PATHMASTER. 

The chance of fortune rests with those who buy sows bred to 
this young giant in our 


Evening Sale, Wednesday, August {Ith 


50 daughters of the world’s most noted sires sell bred to him. 

It costs no more to raise a litter that will sell for BIG money 
than the mediocre kind. ; 

Get the habit of raising Pathmasters—or those of his type. We # ‘ “3 : . a 1d ah 
are unable to supply the demand for this kind and we want YOU | * ae ey A - ==} 
to help us. : — - : ~PATHMASTER a 


LOYD WELLENDORF, ALGONA, IOWA 


pt ROC JERSEYWS. DUROC JERSEYS. 


Urbanside’s aie Duroc Sale || Long Pathfinder 


of Importance Stands Supreme 


The Cross Roads of the Duroc Breed Among the many good Pathfinder boars, Long Pathfinder stands out con- 
spicuous as one of the longest and greatest of them all. 
a a s ie oad Se a i His get in our herd is now numerous in both fall and spring boars, and to 
All are bred to ORION GREAT SENSATION, generally conceded as one those in sympathy with the big bacon type they will commend themselves. 
of the greatest sons of Great Sensation. His record as a sire is equalled by We have four boar pigs by Great Orion Sensation and out of the $5,600 sow 
few and surpassed by none. that topped Kern’s sale last winter—some pigs. 
A litter by Great Wonder I Am has for dam a daughter of Jack’s Orion 
that was top sow in the Vipond summer sale. Some classy fall boars here. 
Waterloo, lowa, Wednesday, July 28 Five by P -athfinder’s Mi acead and out of a Great Orion downy 
Five by Greatest Sensation Orion, the noted Marts boar, five by Col. Trail- 
Come and see the greatest layout of sows you ever saw of modern big finder, and 
types. Daughters of Pathfinder, Big Bone Giant, Great Wonder I Am and 25 by Rajah’s Wonder. 
Orion Cherry King boars. Rajah’s Wonder is being offered. An extreme big type senior yearling. 
15 High class open fall gilts sired by Orion’s Great Sensation. Catalog 


dagen jl. F. CLARK, Terril, lowa 
J. R. WALKER, Prop., Waterloo, lowa 












































DU ROC Farrow. ‘They Are PRICED REASONABLY DO YOU KNOW THAT 
We Have the Bargains 


DALE J. C. so BUROOS 1OWA | | Royal Pathtinder 


——= a The world’s champion aged boar, and tallest boar of. the breed, is a wonderful 
: , sire of big type Duroes, the long, t tall, heavy- -boned, high backed kind? We 
Pathfinder Fa il Boa rs | have over 100 pigs of Fel bruary, March and April farrow sired by this great 
ar B IS ¢ > ice Kk y > SOWS o » » 
au@ name Geb Gace ; ae ip a: a; as oa ; ey : of big type -— , Rowe wy a rage 
Boars and gis sired by PROUD PATHFINDER. full a7 : e have severa line t rec a ihnder itter ooKInN or vest In a herc 
Brother to Puiman's noted Great Pathfinder. In- boar, or a few choice gilts, come look these over, or write us your wants for 
ad are 9 te w sows bred r late litters. Also the a anvthing in Durocs. 

















romfstr d boar, PATHFINDER'S PRINCE, bs 
R.F. SMYLIE, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA , Bs ELMDALE FARM 
_ C. B. JARNAGIN & SON, MONROE, IOWA 


O’BRIEN SENSATION 313803 eee 


The 1919 Sioux City juntor champion heads our select berd at 


Sunny Hill Stock Farm WE HAVE HAD PRETTY GOOD SUCCESS 


A spiendid crop of pigs this year and mainiy they are by O’Brien Sensation. Have eight great 
Pige by Pathfinder and out of the sensational sow, Volunteer Rose 2d. A litter of eight by PatQmaster and 
» Out of a Pathfinder-Valley Col. dam 
f Visit us if looking for top Durocs 


| REINFELD BROS., (O’Brien County) MONETA, IOWA 
aia meer FOR SALE NOW! 


‘D U R 0 C J F R S F Y B R F D S 0 W & Three fall boars by the Kern boar Great Orion Sensation. Good 


type and dam by Cherry King Orion. 
YALEHURST SELLS AT PUBLIC AUCTION, JULY 24th We can spare 20 fall sows. Among our recent shipments’ were 


Sows bred to Duraticn, largest boar of the breed: Yalehurst Orion, a great boar by O. C. K.; three fall sows to Iowa and a fall boar by Great Orion Sen- 
High Col. Pathfinder, the best grandson of Pathfinder and the best son of Col, Pathfinder. sation to Illinois. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


p VALEHURST FARMS, A. Y. Bartholomew, Manager, Peoria, WLINDIS ||} GWIN BROS. " M orrowvil le, Kansas 
EVERGREEN FARMS MAKE Se 


is pecial Prices on Durocs Duroc- Jerseys Are Prolific 
pt six fall gilts and janior yearlings offered open. Nearly all granddaughters of Pathfinder. 4 and . a s ti ¥ oe 


Greater part are of modern big type. All to one party at ¢10 eac b They will also be priced in lots to suit 


© she purchaser. Three fall boare—two of extreme big type P f: bl 
If Looking for a Bargain, Don’t Wait Too Long 
| GRANT LYNN & SON, SPIRIT CAKE, 1OWA ro ita e€ 





















































yin rate fhe mee BET 





They raise d:¢ families. Mesdy. 
easy-feeding, quick matu g. 


That is why Duroc- Samana od Ay 
u r oy a a t : n e r outnumber any other breed in 
the United States. Out of a// the 
h k din 1918, 51 
i n giant son of Royal Oy ar, the $20,000 boar. A few good tried sows and fall pone i cm =F Roa 
ilts for sale, bred for August and September farrow. Also spring boars by Royal WRITE FOR BOOKLET—“DUROC-JERSEY HOGS ARE. PROFITABLE” 


athfinder, Our Royal Pathfinder and Great Orion’s Giant. Great Orion’s Giant, by pablished and mailed free by the largest swine record association in the world (over 10,000 members) for the 
benefit of hog raisers everywhere 


» the world’s champion Great Orion, for sale. Inspection invited. THE NATIONAL DUROC-JERSEY RECORD ASSOCIATION 


'M. C. CRAMER & SON, MONROE, IOWA! \. Dept. 220—PEORIA, ILLINOIS 




















